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London Gas Supply 
and its Cost. 
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prescribed by four 
Acts of Parliament, 
of the accounts of 
the Metropolitan Gas 
Companies, with a 
means of analysis 
which may throw 
some positive light 
on not a few ques- 
tions of great im- 
portance, both to the 
gas consumers and 
to the ratepayers of 
the metropolis. From 
time to time repre. 
sentations have been 
made of the enor- 
mous saving which 
might be effected by 
the consolidation of 


hands 
Metropolitan Board 
of Works, or even in 
those of a single 
company. While it is pretty clear that items of 
avoidable expenditure are now incarred by the 
unequal division of districts, of capital, and of 
service, it is only right to say, in the first 
instance, that those flattering promises of great 
relief which have been held out to the rate. 
payers have been made in entire forgetfulness 
of the fact that a certain large amount of 
capital has been expended under the authority 
of Parliament by the existing companies; and 
that a provision for the dividend or retarn 
upon this capital which the proprietors are 
authorised to claim must form an essential 
feature of any rational scheme for the trans- 
ference of either the property or the control of 
the property. It isonly by clearly recognising the 
limite withia which improvement is possible 
that there is any chance of real improvement 
being carried ont. The first thing, therefore, to 
be borne in mind is that there is a capital of, in 
round numbers, eleven millions sterling, on which 
an average return of a little over ten per cent. is 
now made to the proprietors; and that the 
provision of about 1,100,0001. per annum by way 
of interest on money aotually laid out has there- 
fore now become a portion of the cost price to 
the consumers of London gas, 

The companies of which the retarns for the 
year 1876 were ordered by the House of 
Commons, on the 11th of Jane last, to be 
printed, are six in number. Of these “ the Gag 
Light and Coke Company” has raised ita capital 
under the authority of eleven Acts of Parliament, 
{n addition to the Act of 1868, by which the 








Parliament in 1810) was authorised to raise its 
capital to the sum of 1,550,000l.; the City of 
London Gas Company, incorporated in 1817 ; the 
Imperial Gas Company, established in 1821 ; the 
Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, the 
Equitable Gas Light Company, and the Inde. 
pendent Gas Light and Coke Company, are now 
fused into one concern; which had an authorised 
amount of share capital, on 31st of December, 
1876, of 8,268,0001, It had actually expended 
the sum of 7,583,2861. Its borrowing powers 
were for 2,561,5001., of which 1,436,5001. had 
been borrowed, included in the above expendi. 
ture, The gross revenue of this great com- 
pany, for 1876, was 2,387,9261.; out of which 
the expenditure amounted to 1,570,7721., leaviag 
a net income of 817,1541., which is equal 
to a mean earning of upwards of 10°7 per cent. 
on the actual outlay. It may be remarked that 
the cost of management amounted for the year 
to 58,3581., or about 2°44 per cent. on the gross 
income, With the exception of the district com- 
prising Stepney, Poplar, Limehouse, Bow, and 
the neighbourhood, which is served by the Com. 
mercial Company, as well as of the area extend. 
iog from Hammersmith to Lambeth, bounded by 
the Falham-road on the north and by the Thames 
on the south ; together with a third emall district 
south of Gray’s-inn-lane (which is supplied by 
the London Gas Company), all London north of , 
the river Thames may be said to be in the, 
hands, as to its illamination, of the Gas Light | 
and Coke Company. 

The authorised capital of the Commercial Gas | 
Company, on 31st of December, 1876, was. 
832,0001., to which is added power to borrow | 
300,000. The total expenditare or 
account to that date was 566,157. The gross 
income for the year was 270,2731.; the expendi. 
ture, 214,009/.; the resulting profit, 56,2641. 
Thus, while the profit of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company is upwards of 28 per cent. of their 
gross income, that of the Commercial Company | 
is less than 21 per cent of their income, although | 
nearly 10 per cent. on their capital. The cost of 
management, in the last instance, is 316 per 
cent. of gross income. 

The authorised capital of the London Gas Light 
Company, at the close of 1876, was 873,8421. 
stock and share capital, and 191,6677. loan 
capital, out of which 842,177/. had been ex. 
pended. The gross revenue fur the year was 
286,1801. ; the working cost, 208,0421.; the profit, 
78,1381.; or a little over 27 per cent. of the 
income. The cost of management was 3 £4 per 
cent of the income. The net income is at the 
rate of 9°28 per cent. on capital expended. 

North of the Thames, therefore, the capital 
now laid out by the gas companies amounts to 
8,991,620L., the gross income to 2,944,8791., and 
the net income to 951,556. It will be remarked 
that while the largest company earns a profit of 
10-76 per cent. on its capital, its gross revenue 
is only at the rate of 31°47 per. cent. on the 
capital outlay. The smallest company, on the 
other hand, while receiving a gross income of 








original company (which obtained its first Act of 





47°74 per cent. in its actual outlay of capital, 








only earns a net income of 9:28 per cent. There 
is probably more to be said on this head than is 
to be found in the returns; but the general ad. 
vantage is clearly in favour of the largest com- 
pany; which saves 1 or 14 per cent. per annum 
of ite gross revenue by reduced cost of 


management. 

South of the Thames the most important gas 
company is the Phonix Gas Light and Coke 
Company. The district supplied by this com- 
pany stretches along the right bank of the river, 
from a line drawn from Wandsworth to Tooting- 
common as far as to London Bridge; with the 
exception of the block of building bounded 
by Vauxhall.road, Kennington-road, and West- 
minater-road, which is supplied by the London 
Gas Company. It also inclades Lewisham, 
Blackheath, and Greenwich. The authorised 
capital of the Phoenix Gas Company is 1,044,000/, 
stock and share capital, and 200,000/. loan 
capital. The amount actually expended is 
1,030,6101. The year’s gross income is 340,6401., 
being 33°53 per cent. on capital. The expendi. 
ture is 219,7841.; the net income 90,8551., being 
2414 per cent. off gross income, and allowing a 
return of 9:39 per cent. on gross capital outlay. 


Cost of management, 3:27 per cent. on gross 
noome. 


i 

The district of the Sarrey Consumers’ Gas 
Company lines the bank of the Thames from 
London Bridge to Deptford, and extends to the 
south of Nanhead Cemetery. The authorised 
capital is 250,0001. in stook and shares, and 
60,0901. in loans. The expenditure on capital 
‘aocoant to the end of 1876 was 289,5211. The 
‘annual revenue amounts to 114,5351., or 32°65 
per cent. on capital. The working expenses to 
84,8051., or 74°4 per cent. on gross revenue; and 
the net income to 29,7291., or a little over 10 per 
cent. on capital. The expenses of management 
| are 4°36 on gross revenue. 

Finally the South Metropolitan Company 
serves a district lying between that of the 
Pheonix, to the west, and that of the Surrey Gas 
Consumers’, Companies, to the east. The autho- 
rised capital at the close of 1876 was 500,0001. 
in shares, and there is no mention of loans. The 
total expenditure at the same date was 427,3701. 
The year’s income was 190,4301.; being 44°56 
per cent. on capital ovtlay; a higher ratio than 
that obtained by any other company, except the 
Commercial, The expenditure was 145,3731.; 
76 per cent. of the income; the profit 45,0561., 
or about 10} per cent. on capital. The cost of 
management was a little over 3 per cent. on 


gross revenue. In all these respects the South 


Metropolitan Company very favourably bears 
comparison with ite neighboars. 
Thus far we have looked at the comparative 


result of the financial operations of the several 
companies. We have, however, to look at the 


no less important questions of the quality of the 
gas which they supply, and the charges made to 
the consumer. The question of the excellence, 
no leas than those of the cost and the profit of 
the supply of London with gas, is of no smalj 





importance to all residents in the metropolis. We 
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have seen that more than eleven millions se 
are now actually invested in the é , 
works of the nine companies between which, with 
an odd irregularity of plan, the supply of the 
metropolis is divided. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, when the approach of the 
Spanish Armada stimulated the Government to 
@ watchfal activity, an order in Council was 
a which enjoined every London house- 

der to suspend a lamp at his door before sun- 
down, on penalty of being made to take its 
place; that is to say, under penalty of death at 
the hands of the common hangman, The mate- 
rial now consumed for the annual illamination of 
the streets and houses of the metropolis is rather 
more than a million and a half of tons of coal, 
of which about 4 per cert. is of that rich 
bituminous natare which flames like a torch 
when ignited, and thus owns the name of Cannel, 
or candle coal. 

After various efforts ee to an 
the important requisite ighting as 

lis, an Act of Parliament was passed in 
the year 1736, authorising the Cory to 
erect lamps, which were to be kept lighted from 
sunset to sunrise. A special rate was levied for 
these purposes ; a rental of 10!. per year being 
c with a light-due of 7s., and the rate 
mounting upwards by a sort of sliding-ecale, 
until 20s. were paid for houses rented at over 
50l. per year. The bowl-shaped lamp, with its 
included tin oil-vessel and cotton wick, which 
gave the best light known in any capital of 
Europe before the introdaction of gas, held its 
own against that innovation, within the memory 
of many of our readers, in the stately conserva- 
tive precincts of Grosvenor-square. Bat oil 
illamination did not come triumpbant!y out of 
the struggle, notwithstanding the long prestige 
in its favour. 

In 1810 an Act of Parliament was paseed to 
authorise “‘the manufacture and distribution of 
inflammable air,’ and the “ Gaslight and Coke 
Company,” afterwards knownas the Chartered Gas 
Company, the actual condition of which we have 
already described, was incorporated by obarter 
under the provisions of this Act. The capital 
was 200,0001., and the operations of the company 
were limited to the cities of London and West- 
minster, and the borough of Southwark. A 
critical test of the value of the new method of 
illamination, which, of course, excited a very 
lively hostility on i-s first introduction, was sup- 
plied by the lighting of Guildhall for the enter- 
tainment given by the Lord Mayor to theallied 
sovereigns, the Emperor of Austria, the Czar of 
Russia, and the King of Prussia, on their visit to 
this country in 1815. When all the arrange- 
ments were completed, the contractor took the 
wise precaution of proceeding to test the effect 
of his chandelier by lighting up the Hall on the 
day before the banquet. To his horror not a 
single beak would take fire! Guildhall refused 
to be illuminated. A careful search was imme- 
diately made, and the main pipe was discovered 
to have been cut in two, and the end tarned up, 
so that the fall supply of gas escaped into the 
atmosphere. There was not too mach time left 
to set ali to rights, and to obviate the means 
which one of the anti-gas party had taken to 
verify the prediction that the scheme would 
never answer. When the evening urrived, the 
gas was lighted at a low pressure throughont 
the Hall, and the engineer mingled with the 
crowd to listen to their comments. They took 
the tone of low general grumble,—one person 
finding the new light not much brighter than the 
old; another maintaining that it was not even 
so good. A very general impression prevailed 
that no great improvement had been made. Bat 
when the trumpets announced the arrival of the 
Royal and Imperial guests, and the full pressure 
of gas was at once turned on at the main, the 
sudden ejaculation that burst from the crowd, as 
a sort of echo to the burst of splendoar that at 
onee dazzled, surprised, and charmed them, was 
an unmistakable testimony to the success of the 
7 * aca 

average quantity of rodaced from a 
ton of coal may be » Arh 8 unit of com. 
parison as to the cfliciency of different gasworks. 
In London, where there is an aggregate annual 
supply of nearly fifteen thousand millions of 
cubic feet of gas per annum, the average pro- 
duction of gas is calculated by Mr. Field at 
9,892 ft. per ton. In the year 1876 the yield 
obtained by the different London gasworke 
varied from 9,591 ft. per ton, which was the 
ratio of the Commercial Gas Company, to 
10,158 ft. per ton, reached by the Gaslight and 
Cuke Company. The Sarrey Consumers’ Com. 


was the next economical, in that respect, 
cptsining 10,099 ft. per ton. The prices paid for 
coals, however, by the different companies, var 


1875, were ly 492,9271., 1 

111,951, making 767,0291. in all. 
rental for that year was 2,606,818. Butitise 
more accurate way of arriving at the comparative 
economy of the actual manafacture of gas (which 
is, of course, a —_ different app from . 
general outcome of the operations of a Company 

to deduct the price received for the sale of 
residual products from that paid for coal, and 
thus to obtain a cost price for the material em- 
ployed in the manufacture, apart from other 
elements of outlay. 


5 


When we see what is 
different ratio of the gross income received 
referred’ to capital, and, again, what are 
variations in the percentages of working cost, 
the instances which we have already cited, 
clear that we must not be contented wit) 
thing less than a searching avalyeis, if we hav 
te look for the sonrces of fature economy in the 
supply of the metropolis. A company, of which 
the revenue is very high in proportien to ite 
espital, has not the same incentive to economy 
as a company in which the gross revenue 
is comparatively low. If ten per cent. 
can be easily earned, there is great inducement 


sere 


| 
. 


it j 
ap 
ha 


considerable di 
payers if it became the general rule. Again, the 
loss of gas by leakage is a very serions item in 
the expenses of the gas companies. In 1875 
this loss amounted to 7°32 per cent. of the total 
quantity of gas manufactured, but it varied 
from 43 to 9 per cent. It is probable that 
the age of the mains and other portions of 
the works of the companies may have much to 
do with the rate of leakage. It is very remark- 
able that in every instance the loss by leakage, 
or by gas“ not accounted for,” i more 
in the case of the rich gas derived from Cannel 
coal than in that of ordinary gas. Again, it is 
pointed out by Mr. Richards, in an exhaustive 
book, published recently, which must certainly 
be regarded as the text-book for the gas engineer, 
that the rapidity of the sale of coke has very 
much to do with the sum derived from this 
product. When stacked, coke at once begins to 
crumble under the inflaence of the 
and the weight of a stack of coke is thus subject 
to a continual and serious decrease. Mr 
Richards gives it as the result of his experience 
that it is more to use coke as soon as 
it comes from the retort, at 12s. a chaldron, than 
t> stack it for six months, and then sell it at 16s, 
achaldron. That gives an allowance for disinte. 
gration and loss at the rate of 50 per cent. per 
annum. We are unable, at the moment, to con- 
trast or verify the estimate, bat we call attention 
to the extreme importance of a detail which 
could only assume its actual value in the eyes of 
@ person of practical experience. Thus we find 
that in anxious supervision of salaries and general 
expenses, in cost of direction and management, 
in loss by leakage and waste, and in loss by tardi. 
ness of eale of residual products, there are to be 
found so many sources of loss, each of which 
uires the Argus-eye of a truly able manager. 
. It is possible that there is a nataral com . 
tion in the various kinds of economy 
by the different companies, and that it would not 
be practicable to combine them in 


we regard the very different rates at which 
different companies carry out their business, we 
may certainly obtain some useful both 
as to the direction in which is to be 
sought and the degree to which it must be limited. 
Thus, if the large proportion of income to capital 
enjoyed by the Commercial Gas Company could 
be combined with the economy of working ex- 
penses in proportion to income obtained 
Gas Light and Coke Company, we should attain, 
as far as experi teaches us, the best con. 
ceivable results for the Under 
these conditions we should on @ concen. 
trated capital of say twelve millions 


5 





gas rental and aaleof residual products Daren: 


.| receipts from sales 


any 
system of management. Oa theiashes iach basis. 
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ing to 5,730 0001. per annum, with a working ex. 


penditure of 2,485,2001. per annum. 
1,200,0001. for interest, at the rate of 10 per 





cent., two millions ‘per annum would 
thus be i in of gas-rates, 
which ' 
gas from 3a. 9d. 
We must not be 
such a redaction is possible. 
pba 
cording to the returns. 
have cited. 

Another 
that to which we before referred 
cost. of coal per 1,000 ft. of gas. 
Light and Coke 
per ton for coal, receive 1 
outlay back again for sale 
This es 
ton of coal at 
paige we 

price to 
per thousand 
almost exactly the 
the Metropolitan 
shillings per 
shillings for 
9 994 cubic 

json 
show that the 
coal is such as 
price ; the higher-priced coal producing: 
wr hon distilled. 
a “HY 

“London Gas. 
rate of 16. i 
received — mgr ge pcand ae 
shillings; thus reducing we suppose 
eales to apply to the product of the year alone) 
aie aat patos penen-< SSE Sees 
to the low figure of five shillings. yield 
of gas, indeed, is the. lowest ee mynd Aya 
company t ing only 9874 feet 
per ton; but the cost for the material per 1,000 


that year has been made up, which may account 
for a difference that is otherwise very striking. 


the purchased cost of the 
Gas Company is not quite 


amount to a shilling per ton 
received by either of 
panies, and to 3d. per 
of the “ Gaslight and Coke Company.” Itis pos- 
sible that the saving effected by may 
account for the difference. It 
one that deserves the very 
of all interested in cheap 
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OURRENT CONVERSATION. 


PEERAGE PROPERTY in the is was, not 
meny years ago, the subject of an article in the 
Builder. We discovered that nine peers 
more land west and north.west of Temple Bar 
than any ninety commoners ; and had it not been 
for the tempting alliteration of nine and ninety, 
we are not sure whether a greater difference 


would not have been more correct. However, | persons 


the nine peers who own that large part of the 
metropolitan soil,—for ever and ever the inherit- 
ance of the Dukes of Bedford, Portland, and 
Weatminater; of the Marquises of Exeter, Salis- 
bury, Northampton, and the Marquis Camden; 
of the Earl Craven and the Ear! of Portman,— 
are immensely interested in the question raised 
by Lord Salisbury or his agents, as to the privi- 
leged rights and pecuniary exigencies of those 
few families who, by the long custom of this 
country, are born to rale it. Such a question 
allowed to remain unanswered in another part of 
Europe has induced revolution, followed by 
destruction, both political and human; bat here 
it is quietly dismissed with a sneer at the deci- 
sion of “only” a Lords’ Committee and the 
suggestion that the zeal of legal advisers or the 
acuteness of auctioneering agents is at the foun- 
dation of a blander of which the noble perpe- 
trator is superbly ignorant. Bat the fact is, » 
greater question was at stake last Monday 
evening than many even of those who heard the 
debate were probably aware. Only an Act of 
Parliament can make the land rpon which the 
greater part of Central London is built a ;mar- 
ketable commodity. Only an Act of Parliament 
can enable the thirty millions who inhabit the 
British Isles to buy what for centuries bas been, 
and still is—speaking generally—unpurchase- 
able. If, therefore, a great territorial freeholder, 
with the consent and connivance of the House of 
Lords, can defy the country by the mouths of 
its representatives to do what it does with im- 
punity to the petty landowners, his neighboors, 
it would be, not exactly impossible, but com- 
mercially disadvantageous, to make new streets 
in the heart of the capital. The case of Hudders- 
field has been cited. It once belonged entirely 
to Sir John Ramsden, who by some ancestral 
flake became the possessor of a large town, 
crowded with houses, instead of a few fields 
shaded here and there with hedgerows and elms. 
The corporation wanted to improve the town it 
and its predecessors had built, and it obtained 
an Act of Parliament to acquire land in order to 
pierce new thoroughfares. Parliament,—and the 
Honse of Lords is included in the term,—gave it 
permission so to do, the consequence of which was 
that the frontages of the new streets became the 
property of several Englishmen, instead of one. 
The original and exclusive landowner, who would 
not or could not improve the town, the founda- 
tions of which were his, was replaced in 

by several landowners, who were both able and 
—_e to bring about their own and the general 
god, 


Tue Marquis oF SatisBury did not figure as 
an obstructive. He was quite willing to see 
public improvements effected at the public cost, 
and to accept from the metropolitan ratepayers 
the additional value which such improvements 
gave to his land, All that he desired was to be 
paid a large sum of money for certain strips, the 
conversion of which into a new street would 
leave him frontages of comparatively enormous 
value, and to retain those same frontages for his 
own benefit and commercial profit. This was 
not obstruction. It was simply the proceeding 
of a shrewd man of business, who knew the 
value of land to an hereditary landowner, and 
the power which the peers oan exercise when 
they choose to exert it. How these great estates 
were originally acquired it is always politic and 
polite to hush. Property is property, and, no 
matter how it was i possession is not 
only nine points of the law, but it is the law 
iteelf. Most of the outlying lands of those 
noblemen who, three centuries ago, occupied 
houses in the Strand were “church” lands, 
which at the Reformation became everybody's 
property. How and at what price the ancestors 
of the Dake of Bedford obtained the “‘ Convent 
Garden” is well known; Lord Salisbury’s land 
in St. Martin’s-lane was no doubt the property 
of what wasonce “the church,” and it is not 
unlikely that the fields on which St. Martin’s ig 
now situated fell, like “ Long-acre,” to the arm 
of the strongest at a trifling cost. 


THE LOYAL HEART of Mr. Froude must haye 


led within the last fortnight or three weeks. 


The historian of the Irish not only 
travelled beyond the Tweed to tell hard-headed 
Scotchmen lucky we English are to possess 


owned | landlords who do not make a commercial specu- 


lation of their land, but he even printed his 
discourse. His felicitations were certainly balm 
to many who think that a system which gives 
four-fifths of the English soil to less than 10,000 
is prejudicial to the legitimate interests 
of the greater number of Englishmen. It is 
certainly a hard and poor return for his generous 
assurance that the very firet attempt, since the 
publication of his speech and paper, to create 
a long-called.for metropolitan improvement, 
should have been signalised by an act subversive 
of his chief argument. 


Tse Peers are not siogular as a source 
of extraordinary expense to the metropolitan 
ratepayers. The oatlay ired to obtain 
the consent of Parliament before the simplest 


improvements can be begun is, it cannot be | parte 


disputed, very large. Counsel will not examine, 
solicitors will not negotiate, architects and sur- 
veyors will not express opinions or give advice, 
without being adequately paid for their expe- 


rience and time; but when a committee of the |i 


House of Lords, at the instigation cf a peer who 
has suffered no worse expropriation than his un- 
complaining neighbours, inserts a clause which 
renders it necessary for the Metropolitan Board, 
in the interests of its constituents, to withdraw 
a Bill, the expenses are multiplied and the 
burden upon the ratepayers who have to 
psy for the Lords’ opposition, is rendered 
sensibly heavier. The outlay required, ac. 
cording to the provisions of another amend- 
ment also made by the Lords, to honse 
the expropriated poor—and which must fall 
principally upon the middle classes — will be 
also a burden; for, according to the terms of 
the Act under which these new streets are to 
be made, certain portions of the new frontages 
are to be let at a reduced price expressly for 
the erection of artisans’ dwellings. Thus had 
there existed half a dozen blind alleys and 
miserable slams instead of a nobleman’s man. 
sion upon the site of Northumberland House, 
the metropolitan ratepayers would have been 
compelled to let a part of that land, say, at 
one shilling instead of ten shillings the superficial 
foot for eighty years; and instead of hotels, 
public offices, and fine houses of stone, granite, 
and marble, the Londoner would have continued 
in the enjoyment of his accustomed brick and 
compo,—the windows patched here and there 
with pieces of cloth and paper,—and of a motley 
combination of lodging-houses shared by an 
infinity of tenants who each sablets a part of 
his own lodgings. That this will happen in the 
new street from Charing-cross to Tottenham. 
court-road is certainly not unlikely; and 
payers will have the satisfaction of assisti 
artisans and labourers not only to enjoy town, 
bat also to live in @ brand-new thoroughfare 


are not artisans or jabourers, have to pay ten 
times as much for the houses, or parts of houses, 
in which they reside, as their Juckier and more 
muscular neighbours. Houses for the working- 
classes must, of course, be provided; and the 
cost of doing this must be regarded as part of 
the cost of rendering the town salubrious, by 
which all will benefit. That it should be done 
with wisdom is all we ask. 


Sin SypNeEy Watertow's evidence before 
Committee of the House of Lords which sat 
consider this same Street Improvements Bill 
not offered to the public; but from what 
the honourable baronet seemed to go a little 
far. Of course the piercing of a broad new 
street through a labyrinth of alleys might mean 
improving the tenants of these alleys off the face 
of thesoil. The conditions of modern legislation, 
however, compel the improver to provide other 
dwellings for those same tenants. This un- 
doubtedly is as it should be; but it may be 
thought not fair to the community at large, 
and it will have a great effect in reducing th 
value of the adjoining land,—to compel the rate- 
payers to provide accommodation in a new 
street of 70 ft. or 80 ft, wide, for the shops of 
birdfanciers, and old.clothesmen, the rag 
bottle warehouses and which in So! 
must succumb to the axe of im 
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provement. 
is very hard, we admit, to offer a solution to 
question of improving Central London and 
taining the poor quarters. It is not for 





| Builder, which for more than a generation 
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The poor families who are to be 
of Soho and St. Martin’s-lane must 
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Tar Inp:crment against the Metropolitan 
Bvuard that it does not see the wisdom of spoiling 
commercially a great thoroughfare made with 
ite constituents’ money, is doubtless true; but at 
the same time it should be remembered that the 
Board is elected by the metropolis to do certain 
works in a basiness-like manner. It is a commer. 
cial not a philanthropic body; and if the poorer 
classes are to be properly lodged in Central 
and in the heart of rich 

housing must be done wisely. It would be ex. 
tremely if the Metropolitan Board, 
palled up by its constituents for spending too 
much money and for extravagance, could reply 
that the too much money which had been spent 
resulted from the Act of Parliament and 
Lords’ amendment. 


Paris anD Lonpon seem to be treated, as re. 
gards the homes of workmen and of the poor in 
opposite extremes. Inthe French capital, espe- 
cially during the great N. i 5 
they were driven from the centre tothe suburbs : 
thousands of workmen were to be seen hastening 
night and morning to and from Neuilly, 
bevoie, Montmartre, Belleville, and other places, 
and the outside seats upon the omnibuses, which 
cost three sous, were usually 
Messieurs and in artisan 
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in 
claim to have an equal right to enjoy the philan. 
Sous Veet tak Ocweem 


and though we doubt whether they would care | scientiousness 


to inhabit blocks of model dwellings erected 
partly under sufferance of the metropolitan 
ratepayers, they could do so with quite as good 
as any member of a union, earn- 
his 9d. an hour, The ratepayers of London 
be contented to lose a hondred thonsand 
nde or so in the construction of a new street, 
they understand that the really poor and de. 
serving unfortunates of an enormous capital would 
thereby get rooms in which to dwell decently; bot 
when they are asked to spend that money for the 
benefit of artisans whose incomes are larger than 
those of a vast number of even better men, it is 
not surprising that the Metropolitan Board should 
hesitate, in the interests of the general public, 
to set apart the best sites for the purpose, It is 
not surprising that the Board bas hitherto hesitated 
to let any such sites to the firat limited liability 
company which asks for them at an eighth or a 
tenth of their market value. The middle classes 
of London are already heavily taxed, both 
directly and indirectly.——Almoat ever since the 
Great Fire there bas been a privileged and en 
infinitesimally small part of the community,—the 
Jandowners,—into whose capacious coffers the 
savings of the middle classes have slowly drifted. 
Let these landowners never forget their position, if 
they wish quietly to retain it; let them remember 
the responsibilities attaching to it, and that smsl! 
liberality in good time may prevent large losses 
hereafter. 








THE OLD GUIDE-BOOK TO MYCENZ 
AND OLYMPIA. 


Wuo was Pansanias ?—the Pausanias whose 
name has been brought before us all so repeatedly 
of late in connexion with the explorations in 
Greece ? Whether we are appealed to to recog- 
nise the palace, the tomb, nay the very remains 
of Agamemnon at Mycevm, or the subject of a 
group of sculptures dug up at the scene of the 
world.renowned Olympic games, the appeal is 
still to the testimony of Pausanias. He was in 
fact the author of a very detailed handbook,—an 
ancient representative of Murray or Bideker, 
for the greater part of Greece. Yet we only 
gather his name from his title-page; no ancient 
author quotes or refers to him, and he himself, 
notwithstanding that he lets us in to his 
character undesignedly, never takes puins to 
obtrade himself, and leaves us to pick up acci- 
dental hints as to his origin while he attends in 
ail singleness of mind to the business that more 
interests him. So we are able to gather infe- 
rentially that he was alge yf a Greek of Asia 
Mivor, and the district of Lydia,—so we can 
determine certainly that he lived under Hadrian 
and the two Antonines, was cccupied upon 
different portions of hia book, and the journeys 
which gave him bis materiala between 162 and 
174 A.D., and at the latter date was only part 
of the way towards completion. His accoant 
extends over nearly the whole of Peloponnesus, 
over Laconia, Messenia, Elis, Acbais, Arcadia, 
Argolis, and so forth, and to the north over 
Attica, Boeotia, Phocis, and Ozolian Locris. His 
chief interest was to make note of what, ina 
phrasejvery usual with bim, was “ worth seeing” ; 
and what he considered worth seeing comprised 
a certain number of natural curiosities, but above 
all works of art that were remarkable for 
antiquity or sanctity or proper artistic excellence. 
Monuments that were gpaage tes with Li 

whether mythical or historical, w er 
dun renowned or unknown artists, are noted by 


him and chronicled in scores,—in hundreds. | fign 


And still he has attention to spare for much 
that he considers “ worth hearing,”—popular or 
priestly legends and ceremonies connected with 
particular sites or statues, m. >» and 
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found it, any allusion to it is quite accidental. 
The illustrations which 


early progress in the arts, or of primzeval objects 
of veneration. A tourist from Eogland who 
visits the north of Italy for the first time is 
astonished at the rapidity with which an hour or 
two on the rail carries him from one celebrated 
city to another, each witha history andan aspect 
of its own, each retaining still, in spite of dis- 
persion and decay, productions of art sufficient 
to be the glory of the capital of akingdom. In 
Greece the wealth of the country in similar 
was even more remarkable, for centres 

of such interest could there be reached by tra- 
versing a few miles on foot, and their collective 
territories conld almost be comprised within a 
single view from an elevation not so high as to 
rank as a considerable mountain, or scarcely a 
mountain at all. 

The journeys and notes of Pausanias become 
especially interesting when we consider their 
precise epoch, They coincide with the latter 
part of the best period that the Roman world 
enjoyed under the Emperors,—with that period, 
indeed, during which, according to Gibbon, the 
condition of the human race might be unhesi- 
tatiogly declared the most happy and prosperous. 
As regards the arts, Pausanias had no interest 
to spare for contemporary productions: we on 
looking back can observe that he might have 
lived to witness the dying out of ancient 
sculpture; a few busts of merit are all that 
survive to witness for the continuance of even 
moderate ability into the next period. With 
respect to opioions, his position is especially 
curious. It is much if a single passage can be 
interpreted as acknowledging the existence of 
the sect of Christians, though when he visited 
Corinth a hundred and twenty years had elapsed 
since St. Paul had founded there the church 
which at this very time was treasuring and re- 
copying his epistles. On the other hand, his tone 
of mind was still more remote from tbat of the 
satirist Lucian, who at this time was turning into 
ridicule every god and goddess of Olympus by 
assigning them parte in farcical dialogues, and 
treating quite as unceremoniously the affecta- 
tions not to say hypocrisies of pretended philo. 
sophers who were on the look-out for the 
heritage of expiring superstitions. Between 
these two parties Paueanias occupies a place in 
relation to the old religious ms of Greece, 
which is curiously like that of Herodotus, the 
father of Greek history. He isso far superior to 
him that he is not haunted by a feeling that the 
gods are animated by all the mean jealousies of 
human potentates; but he is mach on a par 
with him in his recognition of the distinct 
personalities of the various gods, and of a 
general substratum of trath in the legends 
respecting them; however, some latitude 
may be admissible in accepting them all or 
literally, considering how tradition and the poets 
together had manifestly interfered with many. 
But he is far more simple than shrewd, and what 
shrewdness he can display is very intermittent. 
He finds at Sparta a statue of Mars chained, and 
compares it consistently enough with the Victory 
without wings of the Athenians ; but he mentions 
without remark that so it was thought in both 
cases to secure the permanence of warlike 
success. Presently, however, he comes upon a 
re of Venus in chains, by which he agrees 
that Tyndarens, father of Helen and Clytemnestra, 
intended to symbolise the duty of conjagal 
fidelity; another account, that Tyndareus de- 
i in this way to punish the goddess as 
authoress of his daughter’s infidelities, he rejects 
entirely,—“for it would, indeed, be utterl 
absurd to propose to punish the goddess by ill. 
treating a figure which he had made out of cedar 
wood and called Venus.” At Treozene he came 
upou a locality where it was said that Bacchus 
brought back his mother, Semele, from 
and Hercules d up the dog of Hades. 
This is too much for him; he says blantly,—*“I 
do not believe that Semele, who was a wife of 
Jove, ever died at all; as to the so-called dog 
of Hader, I will say what I think on 
occasion.” He is as good as his word. 
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that the cave there was destitute of any passage 
downwards, and that in any case he did not 
believe that the gods had an underground resi- 
dence for the reception and assembly of souls. 
As to the dog,—the likeliest explanation he had 
met with was that a poisonous serpent at 
Teenaron got the name of “dog of Hades” from 
the deadliness of its bite; that it was this serpent 
that Hercules brought to Eurystheus, and that it 
came to be as a dog, was endowed with 
three heads, and got the name Cerberus in times 
after Homer, who says nothing of these details. 
As his work advances, however, and it was in 
progress many years, his poiot of view on such 
matters changes. He is in constant intercourse 
with the persons who were most closely attached 
to the sanctuaries where he found the objects 
which most interested him, and was always 
eager to listen to any local fable, and with 
peculiar respect to any ancient tradition, if it 
bore the stamp of seriousness and reverence, 
whatever of rade, or even grotesque, it might be 
associated with. Whatever progress new opinions 
might be making elsewhere,—and Christianity 
bad now just completed half its course from its 
origin to its public establishment by Constan- 
tine,—the precincts of the temples with their 
constantly-recurring rites and festivals and fanc- 
tions ee with the custody of what was at 
once precious and sacred, are presented in 
his narrative as still uninvaded by the surging 
waters of new thought. We observe that the 
more secluded the locality, the more primitive 
was ever the form which traditions retained. 
This is what might be expected; in the more 
frequented cities rites of coarse symbolism were 
liable to be vulgarised first and then discredited, 
while the more refined became divorced from 
any principle of deep seriousness by being 
absorbed into poetry and made material for mere 
imaginative treatment. But in retired situations 
legends came down honestly; and we are sur- 
prised to meet with many still retaining the 
crude forms which Homeric poetry had taken 
possession of long before historic times, and 
dealt with as matter for poetic suggestion un- 
checked by scruples of any kind. We come, in 
fact, upon true survivals from a time when a 
respectable symbolic purpose excused any dis- 
regard of elegance, and even of the proprieties. 
Various mysteries and initiations which were 
scattered over Greece, and of which those of 
Eleasis were only the most celebrated, were 
habitually occupied in engaging the respect of 
votaries by connecting solemn obligations and 
sacred meanings with traditions and rites, that, 
to those outside might well seem meaningless or 
worse. Every religious tradition, however mon- 
strous in form, has, in virtue of being prompted 
by the religious impulse, a germ which may be 
developed more nobly; and, doubtless, on the 
other hand, it has constantly been a mazim 
among those who sought to work at any cost 
opon the crade religious instinct of the ignorant, 
that awe is capable of being promoted by in. 
sisting solemnly on the irrational, and even on 
the gross. So it is that the old Greek religion 
is brought before us by Paueanias as lingering 
obstinately about its earliest haunts, and attach- 
ing itself sometimes to the images and practices 
that seem relics of barbarism, and at others to 
all that is poetical and refined. So was it ex. 
posed by double reaction to be denounced as 
fundamentally debased, or else as having de- 
generated into the insincere and simply orna- 
mental. 

When Pausanias gets into Arcadia, he is told 
this atory by the natives in relation to a foun. 
tain—Arne—lamb-fount. “ When Rhea brought 
forth Poseidon (Neptune), she laid him in a 
meadow, to be reared among the lambs, and 
hence the fountain on the spot obtained its 
name; to Uranus, who was given to devouring 
his children, she told that her offspring on this 
cecasion was a foal, which she presented to be 

swallowed accordingly,—just as she saved Zeus, 

child, by substituting a stone wrapped 

clothes.” “ Now stories like this,” 

eays Pausanias, “I regarded, when I began my 
book, as mere absurdities, but after making some 

progress in Arcadia, I have accepted this as- 

sumption regarding them. I conceive that the 

presumed wise men of the Greeks made their 

enunciations of old not directly, but by enigmas, 

and that this account of Uranus is wisdom of 

some kind. Let us entertain, therefore, without 

cavil, what is told us about matters that have 

reference to the divine.” He does not give us 

to understand in this instance that he knows 





he gets to Cape Tsonaron, the most celebrated 
scene of the story, he says, in the first place, 


what was the wise saw wrapped up in sostrange 
@ guise. On some other occasions he tells us 
a 
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distinctly that he is in the secret which must 
rest between bim and other initiates. : 

Between the superstition with which Pausanias 
puts on record the wildest traditions, and the 
simplicity with which he will assume @ recondite 
moral in the strangest attributes and anecdotes, 
his work is an inexbaustible mine for the student 
of Greek religion and mythology,—the more 
valuable as purest sincerity can always be relied 
on. The cases are innumerable. in which poetic 
allusions and subjects painted on the vases 
would have remained unintelligible but for the 
hints he puts onrecord. The student of Greek 
art and its history is under like obligations to 
him. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
services his writings have contributed to the 
elacidation and appreciation of ancient works of 
art,—both the preserved and the lost. Yet 
never was traveller more destitute of sense of 
poetry or taste in art. When Sheridan was 
asked how a contemporary was likely to describe 
@ phoenix as an emblem of his theatre rising 
from its ashes when rebuilt after the fire, he 
said :—“ Like a poulterer,—he will not spare us 
a feather of it.” So, Pausanias sets down the 
details of a fine composition as if he were taking 
an inventory, Whether be stands before the 
sculptares of the temple of Olympian Jove, or 
in a painted portico,—he begins at one end of 
the composition and plods along from figure to 
figure till he reaches the other. This, however, 
is much better, and we are more grateful to him 
than if he had filled his page with false ecetasies 
and verbose and equally defective criticism. 
It is in the power of criticism, with the 
materials which he gives us to work upon, 
to recover, in most cases, the general scheme of 
composition. This has been done with success 
in respect of two important pictures by Poly- 
gnotus at. Delphi, of which he catelogues the 
dry enumeration of persons introduced to the 
number of some scores. Still moreimportantly 
it is the case with the ornaments of an altar and 
throne at Amycla, in Sparta, which were covered 
with sculptured subjects, and associated with 
an archaic bronze figure of Apollo, This was 
some 40 ft. high, and bore a general resemblance 
to the now familiar figure of Diana of the 
Ephesians,—a colamn surmounted by a head 
aod with arms.only and feet. 

Still more important in relation to works of 
art of the highest and noblest style are his 
detailed accounts of the statues of ivory and 
gold,—the so-called chryselephantine statues of 
Athene and Zens,—that is, of Minerva and 
Jupiter, which Phidias made at Athens and 
Olympia. It is a trifling but interesting illus. 
tration of his accuracy, that the recent clearance 
of the site of the Olympian temple has brought 
to light fragments of the black marble which 
Pausanias mentions as forming a pavement round 
the immediate base of the statue. The same 
excavation is now daily recovering the figures, 
more or less complete, that he saw and cata. 
logusd on the exterior of the temple; but even 
the possession of these is less important for the 
appreciation of ancient art than his description 
of the statue within, every fragment of which is 
beyond all hope and cuestion lost for ever, 
After a period |of 600 years from the date 
when Phidias completed his masterwork, it still 
remained intact and in all its perfection. Olym. 
pian Jove,—a figure of such colossal size that, 
even as seated, its head reached nearly to the 
roof of the temple,—was, accordirg to the 
general testimony of antiquity, an embodiment 
of gracious dignity, of majesty in that aspect 
which represented to a Greek his highest con- 
ception of the divine. Yet it was bright with 
colour and enriched by a variety of materials, 
ivory and gold chiefly, but also other metals and 
Contrasted marbles ; and besides subjects painted 
on the base of the throne, the robe of the God 
was also adorned with flowers and animals 
painted upon it by the brother of the scalptor. 
A crown of olive of nataral. colour was on the 
Pr pain te ay anne by an 
eagle, was variegated intermingled metals, 
and a figure of Victory of ivory and gold, 
also and holding a fillet, the symbol of victory 
in an Olympic contest, was on. the extended 
right hand. Fi and i 
























assare us far better than any Roman testimony, 
of the genius of the great Athenian, give usno aid 
to his eolution of that problem which the moderns 
have never ventared to approach,—the combina- 
tion of great variety of ap aa Baar — t 
a work of scalpture of the very hig gnity. 

Certainly on a with this work, and perhaps | palace; symphonic masic is on the eve of having 
superior 4 it int the same characteristics, was | one also, it will have the palace of the Trocadero. 
the Minerva of the Parthenon at Athens ; these | That is equivalent to saying that, at the Exhibi. 
are only two examples of numerous works of art | tion of 1878 & large share will 
of the purest style or highest interest, that the 
Pausanias describes in his common-place way in 
the course of his peregrination.. Many a. tra- 
veller, no doubt, followed his routes, and was 
indebted to his indications before the majority | impossi 
lost their interest with the advance of a new 
faith. Some 200 years later, in A.D..395, the 
Gothic host of Alaric swept over the peninsula 
from end to end, and nominally Christian as he 
was, he had as little disposition to stay the 
wanton destructiveness of his soldiery as to 
check the zeal against emblems of Paganism of 
the monks who accompanied them. 

Centuries more have rolled by, and the services 


| 





of Pausanias again come into demand. Our own 
Colonel Leake, as true a. Phil-Hellene, and also 
as thoroughly prosaic notwithstanding, made 
him his travelling companion and guide, and set 
our own century an early and valuable example 
of simplicity and conscientiousness in a work of 
critical topograpby. Now from week to week 
we are expecting revelations of importance to 
history and art, our gratitade for which will be 
divicible between the energetic explorers and the 
author of the old guide-book whose pages lie 
ever open beside them as they work. 












































THE MASONS OF PARIS. 

Tue society of masons and stonecutters at 
Paris is, at the present moment, erecting in the 
Rae des Chantiers a large building destined to 
serve as a. clab-house, a lecture-room, and 
school. The end which this society proposes to 
attain is the moral and intellectual instruction 
as also the welfare of its members. 
the 2 : 








THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


SrEapILy in the midst of the natural excite. 
ment caused by the political state of France, the 
works of the great Exhibition advance toward 
their completion ; but ten short months separate 
us from the time when the Palaces of the Champ 
de Mars and the Trocadero will be thrown opea 
to the world. While on every side huge girders 
are being adjusted in their places, and the elegant 
colonnade of the Trocadero is rising, the general 
commission has also been hard at work com. 
pleting the arrangement of the regulations. No 
less than 33,500 demands, against 19,000 in 
1867, from French exhibitors alone, have been 
received ; and although the space is considerably 
larger than in 1867, though the Quai d’Orsay 
has been granted for the animals’ show, the 
administration has, unfortunately, not been able 
to accord to certain exhibitors all the space that 
they require. 
As for the Superior Commission of inter. 
national Exhibitions, its members met three 
times last week. In the course of these meetings 
some important resolations were taken. One of 
these fixes at 1,500,000 francs (60,0001.) the eum 
to be employed in prizes. Another fixes at 300 
the number of recompenses which will be awarded 
to French exhibitors, and at 350 to foreigners. 
It establishes also that the division of these 
latter t the various nations who will take. 
part in the Exhibition, will have for basis the 
surface occupied by each of them, the number 
of exhibitors and the i of the objects 
ran Praeg third article determines. the 
ormation of the juries charged with a i 
the jarymen will be given for the foreign exhi- 
bitors by their respective Governments. 

Many persons will remember what interest the 
Japanese exhibitors at the Alexandra Palace, 


all the attentions of an absent family su 

The inauguration of the new club is fixed for the 
15th of next September. The formation of this 
club has seemed to us a favourable opportunity 
to speak of French masons and of Parisian 
masons in particular. 

As is well known, the art of masonry is very 
ancient, bat it was only in the reign of Lonis IX., 
in the thirteenth century, that the masons in 
France formed an important corporation. Thanks 
to the perfect und that existed among. 
the different members, the art of masonry made 
rapid progress, and in the present day it may be 
said that France occupies, in that respect, the 
firat rank al! other countries, 
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to erect a Persi en Thiebenmee 
& Persian i i 

will be some two hundred yards square, will be 
Composed of a first . story, , 
belvedere. The walls will be ornamented. with 
the beaatifal tiles for which Persia is so 
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they express a bope that they may not die before 

having seen Paris. 
These masons, almost all coming from the 
same part of the country, seek to keep together : 
workmen are 


expression 
them), composed of six, eight, twelve, or he 
twenty-five workmen. Each coterie comes from 
a oe ap Phe leave home for work at 
ve in the morning, each bearing with him a 
large hunk of coarse bread, in the middle of 
which bas been inserted a red-herring or a piece 
of merluche, or salt cod. This meal, washed 
down by a glass of water, and taken while at 
work, at an hour usually marked by several 
lathe strack together, serves till the evening, 
when the gang returns home, at about seven, 
and finds Jaid on a long table knives and forks 
equivalent to the number of lodgers. Soon a 
large bow! is brooght to each, filled to the edge 
with @ thick, fat soup, exhaling a really appe- 
tising odour, and in the middle of which is a 
slice of beef surmounted by alargecarrot. Each 
lodger takes his place, and in a short time the 
whole is consumed, the general harmony only 
from time to time disturbed when some one of 
the party is noticed to have a larger carrot than 
his neighbour: immediately a shower of witty 
and stinging remarks are launched, in which the 
names of the lacky lodger and the cook are 
mingled intimately. 

After the meal, the workmen, who are, as a 
rule, excessively sober, go and pass on the neigh- 
bouring quay the hour or eo which separates 
them from the time of retiring to rest. They 
may then be eeen sitting on the parapet, silent, 
and not smoking, which may appear strange, 
bat which is in reality true. The mason has 
often been criticised on account of his small 
amount of education; however, this family of 
workmen is as honest in its outward form as it 
is upright in conduct, and it is very rare that a 
passer-by has ever had to complain of any 
insult or inconvenience. 

Let it be remarked that, after the evening 
meal, as after the morning repast, the mason 
only drinks a glass of water; he has then epent 
in his day eighty centimes (about 74d.) for his 
food, and forty centimes for his bed ; in all, one 
franc twenty centimes (not a shilling), and as he 
gains five francs fifty centimes,—that is, some- 
thing more than 4s.,—he realises each day an 
important economy. Let it be remarked, how. 
ever, that the mason does not dress himself: he 
enly lives in the city during the five weather, 
and simply needs for his work a blouse, a pair 
of corduroy trousers, and a large felt hat, which he 
brings from his home, but which is rarely worn. 

The rooms of which we have spoken are almost 
all uniform ; the beds are composed of a hard 
mattress aud sheets of coarse linen, but always 
‘clean and well kept. A square box in which the 
workman keeps his tools, his trowel, his square, 
his plumb, and sometimes also his letters from 
home, is placed under the bed. Let it not be 
dmagined that the dust that covers it is the 
dast of oblivion: respect it, it is the dust of the 
owner’s profession. 

The old workmen are generally married in the 
country, where the wife, who tills the piece of 
land, increasing in size each year, brings up her 
children in the paths of honesty and labour, and 
thus forms the masons of the future. On return. 
ing to Paris, like the “ swallows,” with the fine 
weather, the mason transports his habits, which 
he preserves pure and unsullied from alloy with 
the civilisation of the capital. He puts by, and 
of the pay of each fortnight he spends alone 
what is necessary, but it is not the box which 
will receive his economies. The money will be, 
however, placed by the side of the trowel which 
gained it, in the hands of the dean of the room, 
often a municipal councillor in the village, and 
who thus preserves amidst his brethren a real 
authority. 

At the end of the campaign, that is to say, 
five months later, each one makes up his bundle 
to return home, and then each mason may be 
seen with a knapsack on his back, 
of shoes outside, and in his hand 
umbrella. On the arrival near home, the caravan 
separates, each rejoins his family, and up 
pode emo trophy and a recollection. As 
or money so peinfull it 
crated to the acquisition of Le 
dearest investment which 
make. On the Sunday the mason 
opeher seen and, having attended mass, wanders 

© river, rarely, if ever, gi himself u 
to any costly pleasure. pe : 
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also to consider the probable increase in traffic. 
Thus at Boston at the present time 28,000 pas. 
sengers per day came into the stations from the 
four railroads, and it was computed that in eight 
and a half years this number will, at the average 
rate of increase be doubled. The Boston autho- 


rities accordingly 
each 700 ft. long by 125 ft. wide, with streets 
between and adjoining them not less than 60 ft. 
each in width. The railroad station buildings of 
the eastern states of the Union Mr. Higginbotham 
considered good, and in someinstances even “very 
fine” structures, and he is particularly struck with 
the success which in England has followed the 
attempts to obtain central positions for railway 
stations,—a circumstance, indeed, which must 
frequently havestrack those who arein the habit of 
frequenting Continental stations. As regards the 
stations in India, it may be as well to quote the 
writer’s own words :—‘‘ Many of the railway sta- 
tione in India, on the lines over which I travelled, 
are large and commodious buildings, and in the 
principal towns attempts have been made at 
architectural effect; but, like almost all the 
efforts of this kind made by Englishmen in India, 
the result is not satisfactory. The stations at 
Lahore, Delhi, Gazeeabad, Agra, Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, and Jobbulpore, are all very spacious 
and substantial, and appear to be well adapted 
for the work which they have to do.” This, 
indeed, is the chief desideratum, and individual 
ideas differ so much in regard to what is or is 
not an architectural success, that we are dis- 
to consider this considerable praise from 
a competent and well-informed critic; for if the 
stations fulfil their actual practical object, mach 
as architectural beauty is to be desired, they 
must be considered as essentially successfal,— 
much more 80, indeed, than if externally hand- 
some they were internally inconvenient. Another 
subject which occupied not a little of Mr. 
Higginbotham’s attention was the materials of 
which wheels were constructed in the different 
countries. When we recall to mind the lament- 
able accidents which have from time to 
time taken place in consequence of some 
latent defect in a tyre, or from the 
lessness of the latter to resist atmo. 
spheric or other inflaences, no subject can have 
greater importance in the eyes of railway 
m and railway travellers. In Canada, 
cast-iron wheels did not give satisfaction, and 
accordingly experiments were being made with 
wrooght-iron wheels with steel tyres, which 
seemed to be likely to answer better than the 
former kind, which it was found impossible to 
have cast with perfect uniformity : consequently 
they injured the permanent way, and broke 
during the hard long winter of Canada. On 
the other hand, the intense cold of these regions 
is found to loosen the steel tyres of the other 
kind of wheel], so that for winter wear they 
really do not seem to have such great advan- 
tages over the cast-iron wheels. However, 
further experiments are being made with wheels 
with cast-iron centres and cast-steel tyres, as well 
as with wheels of cast-steel alone. Upon this 
point we may give Mr. Higginbotham’s personal 
conclusions :—“ There has always been a distrust 
of cast-iron wheels in England ; they are believed 
to be much more liable to break than those of 
wrought-irov, and this is no doubt the case when 
the common cast-iron is used ; but it is impossible 
to resist the testimony in favour of the safety of 
the cast-iron disc wheel, which is used in the 
States. The iron used in the best of these 
wheels is cold blast charcoal iron, made from the 
red hematite ores, and great care is taken in 
casting them. I feel convinced that the best of 
these wheels are as safe as the best wrought- 
iron wheels in any climate, and that they 
are safer than wrought-iron wheels with steel 
tyres in countries subject to severe frosts.” 
It is at any rate quite certain that a wheel 
which is safe during a Canadian winter will be 
more than safe in Great Britain or Australia, 
and it seems that these and similar experiments 
should always be carefully noted in this country, 
where there is possibly less desire than in the 
colonies to try experiments with the object of 
equal safety or greater economy. There is much 
more to be extracted from this report of the 
engineer-in-chief of the colony of Victoria if our 
space would permit ; we may, however, conclude 
with some interesting tables, by which those who 
wish will be able to compare the character of the 
passenger carriages of the variozs railways of 
the world. There are many more sketches than 
we have space for, but the following will repay 
4 glance :—Great Western Railway 


(Bugland),—first.class carriage, (a) number of 


Sach is the life of the Parisian mason. How 
different to that of the London workman, and 
how little the two have in common, with the 
exception of hard work. 





A COLONIAL ENGINEER 
ON THE RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 


Ir is certainly good for people, to use the 
words of the poet Burns, to see themeclves 
as others see them, in whatever line of life 
they may be. From this point of view a 
recently published Parliamentary paper bas a 
good deal more interest than the majority of the 
documents which honourable mem are 80 
wishful to make public, The paper in question 
is “ A Report of Observations on Railways made 
during a Tour in 1874 and 1875, undertaken by 
direction of the Government of Victoria.” The 
author is Mr. Higginbotham, engineer-in-chief of 
the Victoria Railways. With an energy worthy 
of the Emperor of Brazil he travelled over nearly 
all the important lines of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and surveyed the railway world from 
the Mountains to the Cliffs of Dover. 
Much which is told to the people of Australia is 
necessarily commonplace and well known in this 
or the country to which it relates, but there is 
also necessarily much that is either new or 
distinotly suggestive in this lengthy report. 
Proceeding first of all to San Francisco, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s first engineering object was the 
Central Pacific Railroad. This line, though 
wonderfal on account of its length, including 
indeed, with its branches, 1,600 miles of railway, 
is noticeable for its bad and hasty construction 
and the poor materials of which it is made. 
But this was in some degree necessary 
owing to the rapidity with which the track 
had to be laid down. But this hastiness in the 
first instance soon necessitates reconstruction 
and a consequent heavy expenditure. This 
is a good instance, indeed, of the difficulties 
which investors find in regard to railways 
in distant countries. However probable the 
position of the line makes it that it will 
sooner or later be a pecuniary success, it is yet 
impossible for a person hundreds of miles distant 
to know the actual state of the permanent way. 
And this leads us to mention the gauge of the 
various lines in different parte of the world, for 
it is impossible in these remarks to do more 
than glance quite cursorily at some of the most 
prominent features in this paper. The general 
width of the gauge in the United States is 
4 ft. 8} in., but in some mountainous parts, and 
in branch lines used for mineral traffic, the gauge 
is 3 ft. only. Thus on the Colorada Central 
Railway there is the usual gauge as far as 
Golden City, when for thirty-two miles there is 
a break to a 3-ft. gauge. “The narrow gauge,” 
says Mr. Harrison, “is used through the 
mountain gorge known as Clear Oreek 
Cafion, which is steep and tortuous. The 
scenery is very grand. The sharpest curve is 
440 ft.” Bat no evil in railway construction 
has been greater than the want of uniformity 
of gauge. It was admitted, indeed, by all those 
connected with the management and working 
of the narrow gauge railways in Canada that 
a false economy was adopted in constracting 
them, and this admission, says the writer, “ was 
made by gentlemen who had been the most 
earnest advocates for a gauge of 3 ft. 6 in.” 
The saving, indeed, caused by the narrow gavge 
in the construction of some railways was far 
outweighed by the expense and other evils ofa 
break of gauge, and it was Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s decided opinion that no more 
narrow-gauge railways would be made in 
Canada. Perhaps no country has suffered 
more from this want of uniformity than India, 
where the construction of public works has fre- 
quently shown a very considerable want of fore- 
thonght. In some of the first lines a gauge s0 
wide as 5 ft. Gin. was adopted; subsequently 
what is known as the metre gauge was intro. 
duced, and the consequence has been a vast 
number of breaks very undesirable both as 

ja the traffic ts and the con- 
struction of rolling stock ; thus at Agra the cost 
of transferring ordinary freight from one gauge 
to the other in labour alone is 13d. per ton. 
us now tarn to Mr. Higginbotham’s remarks in 
regard to stations. In no country has 
attention recently been paid to this 
in America, where the growth of 
so rapidly increased that not only 

consider 


necessary to the 
those travelling during the 
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wheeis, 6; (b) their diameter, 3 ft. 6 in.; (¢) 
number a , 4; (d) length, 29 fe. ; 
(e) breadth, 8 ft. ; (f) height from floor to centre 
of roof, 7 ft.; (g) weight of vehicle, when empty, 
9 tons 16 owt: ; () number of passengers, 24; 
(i) space for each passenger, 67°00 cabic feet ; 
(j) dead weight carried per passenger, 914 1b. 
Victoria Railway, —firat-class carriage, (a) 4; (b) 
3 ft.; (c) saloon; (d) 24 ft. L im.; (¢) 8 ft. 2in; 
(f) 6 ft. Gin. ; (g) 8 tons; (h) 32; (i) 34.cabie 
feet; (j) 5601b. Paris and Orleans Railway,— 
Pirst-class carriage, (a) (>) (c), 3, (d) 19 ft. 
10 im. ; (e) 8 ft. 4in.; (/) 6 ft. 3 in.; (g) 6 tons 
Lowt 8 lb.; (h) 24; (i) (j) 565 Ib, Austrian 
railways,—First-class iage, (a) 4; (b) (c) 
(2) (e) (f) (g) 143. owt. ; (h) 18; (0) (j) 890 lb. 
First-class passenger day car, for New York and 
Boston Express line,—Body framed, 50 ft. 6 in. 
long, 9 ft. 3 in. wide ; Miller platforms; heating 
apparatus. Two trucks, each with 4 double 
plate wheels; diameter of wheels, 33 in. ; 
weight, 540 lb.; the body of car complete weighs 
36,620 ib. ; the track complete, 14,160 lb. ; total, 


~sa‘ority of the churches of Kent, and upon his 
Jeath bia notes came intothe hands ot his brother- 
in-law, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladatone, who has 
agreed with Mr. Marray for theie publication. 
\Although very complete, the notes needed illus- 
trating to make them interesting, and supple- 
mentary foot-notes to record recent changes by 
restoration. Archdeacon Harrison, one of the 
vice-presidents of the society, kindly supplied 
these foot-notes, and the council agreed to lend 
to Mr. Murray snch woodcats as they possessed 
for the illustration of Sir Stephen Glynne’s notes. 

The council expressed their deep regret.at the 


early deathof its vice-president, Mr. T. G. Godfrey- | | 


Faussett, of Canterbury, who had for ten years 
been hon. secretary. 

The report having been adopted, the remainder 
of the business transacted comprised the election 
of Sic Walter James and Sir Walter Stirling as 
vice-presidents ; Mr. Robert Furley, as a member 
of the Council, in the room of Mr. J. 8S. Barra; 
the re-election. of four retiring members of the 
Council ; the appointment of Mr. J. D. Norwood 













50,780 Ib.; 705 lb. per passenger, and seats 72 | as local hon. secretary for the Ashford District ; 
and the election of nine new members. 


passengers. 
It will be evident from these figures that| A move was then made to the carriages, and 


English first-class carriages are superior to most | the excursion commenced. The first halt was 
of those of other countries. Of course, since the | made at St. Lawrence Church, the architecture 
larger proportion of passengers are third-class|of which was explained by Mr. J. P. Seddon. 
travellers, it would be fairer in some respects Several interesting features were pointed out by 
to compare third-class compartments, but the|the Rev. G. W. Sicklemore, the vicar and rural 
superiority in one class is generally proportion. |dean, and the Rev. Canon Scott-Robertson, 
ably the same in another clase. Ata time, how- | especial reference being made to the brasses and 
ever, when we are rather inclined to consider | memorials. After a very brief stay here the 
American arrangements on railwaye as superior | drive was resumed, Minster being the next place 
to our own, it is something to find an indepen- | visited. Here the company assembled in the 
dent witness laying it down as his-opinion that. fine old parish church, and listened to an in- 
the ordinary American passenger-cars cannot 
compare with English carriages, more espe-| mainly with the uses to which that building, 
cially in long jonrneys. The want.of support for | with others, was formerly devoted. The varied 
the head and shoulders, the inconvenience of two | styles of architecture contained in the sacred 
docra, the draughts and chills. which, from one edifice were subsequently pointed out, From 
open window, will sweep over fifty or sixty pas- 
sengers, are all drawbackse- to the American | Abbey, which had been kindly thrown open by 
system. Again, the newsboys and hawkers pass. |the owner, and here also some interesting relics 
ing up and down become in the States an abso-| were examined. The visitors-then passed on to 
lute nuisance. On the other hand, there is no| Nash Court, where a subterranean passage was 
donbt that the American cars do give great entered by a large number and examined. From 
facilities for collecting and examining tiokets, | Nash Court the route lay by Salmestone Grange, 
and consequently save many of the delays.which | where Mr. Potter had made liberal and hospitable 
are so Common ia this country, These observa- | provision for the entertainment of his visitors. 
tions are by Mr. Higginbotham’s testi- | Here were found the remains ofa small but very 
mony, aud it may be doubted, taking all the | complete set of monastic buildings, thought. to 








pros and: cons. into consideration, whether the.| be an offshoot of the great college of St. Augustine | I 


American cars are ever likely to be much|at Minster. The chapel at the Grange, now 
patronised: in England. used asa barn, having been looked over, and the 
salient features explained, the party passed on to 
St. John’s Church, Margate; which was restored 








KENT ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. shacantalltieehidinen:, calttin 
Tue Kent Archwological Society selected the aesmaiion mae an ac pont 
Isle of Thanet as the locale of their annual] that of St. Imar, the founder of the church 
meeting and excursion this year, making Rams- | were pointed out by the vicar, the Rev. Ww. 
gate their head-quarters. The proceedings ex-/ Benham, Shortly aiter five o'clock nearly two 
vended over two days, and commenced with the hundred ladies and gentlemen dined at the 
Boome, on tbe fab ik, under. che presidenoyof| tee payee a ener the presidenoy 
ms, on i i of j 
the Earl of Darnley (in the a ee oe E 


hon sec., the Rev. Canon Scott-Robertson, read | were exhibi merous relics past. 

the twentieth annual report, which congratulated Sommenbianes the-second oe at Cecil. 
the members upon the past growth, the present | square, Margate. A fair commencement of the 
vigour, and the fature prospects of the society. | yoyage of examination and discovery took place 
Daring the past year sixty new members have | a+ eleven o'clock, and a sdidimsel carriages, 
psa pir save aes have been able to | whose cooupante. 
invest in Consols the sum of 551., derived from uiokly defiled along i i 
fees for life membership. The number of members = = Dacdelion Gate, - agp areata 
is 550. Of these,, 14 are honorary members, an ancient baronial hall. The gate, the date of 


100 life members, and 736 are aunual sab. which is pat at the reign of Henry IV., is in| i 
” 


scribers. A large amount of accumulated arrears good preservation, —indeed structure 
of subscriptions having been received during the | firm that.the ssa has haan core 
— felt justified printing another | species of agricultural store. After staying but. 
volume ia Cantiana,” although i party . again i motion, 
the tenth volame had been issued in July, 1876,— soit tanta Gemaee ond. Simaalemadinn 
only twelve months ago. The eleventh volume | halt-wes made for the caamination of Biechiog: 
— be distributed among the members next ton parish charch., Tinadilian omesenghaiets 
pons oye The balance standing to the society’s by the vicar, originally stood nearer the but 
dit im the banker’s books amounts to 294l.,|the fali of @ cliff partiall " demolished it, 
which will be sufficient to defray what is still | tho remaining portion pe removed nae 
i the printing and binding of volame xi. present.site. The earliest record is ‘iene 
aripg the past twelve months the council have up to the: memory. of John Gmeeaill st 
at Reculvero, under the superiatondoues of wr | 02, oat, 1449. Brom t Nisholeeas Wi 
under gu of Mr. |; i 
eer orange Shsini,, nanurcthde Sheet : — “ge “ 
oreland thouse. Other excavations, not English orman work. a.move 
ae commenced, will be made at Milton, under seldeeiaase por shemsoal yey tony? 
© superintendence of Mr. George Payne, jun. 
The council have likewise rendered assistance i 


another branch of Sir Stephen Lenpuvilcalionte The feel halting-place was 





Glynne devoted. much time daring i forty years 
" coastguard station. at. Reoulvers.. Here are 













































teresting paper read by Canon Jenkins, who dealt | proper 


the church the party proceeded to Minster | pa 


about two years since. The miscellaneous{ j 


compan 
t through | adjourned Institute Rooms, where | betimes refresh 
illneas, of Earl Amherst, the president). The “ —inentittts > mame aaa Here 


ness of the stractnre was pointed out and ex- 
planatory details were given by Mr. Dowker, 
under whose eu i 








AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


exaggerate the evil to the disadvantage of works. 
men as & class, but. to point it.out.and pictare 

plainly as it exists, so that a reform may be ex 
pedited by the trades’ bodies themselves. There: 
can exist no valid or defensible reason for hold. 
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found emblazoned in several districts of the 
metropolis on the coloured Jamps in front of the 
publicans’ houses. It is a folly to think that it 
is economical to meet in the rooms of gin-palaces, 
even if in some instances the landlord foregoes 
the hire of the room. It is a well:known fact 
that publicans, in new 
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has little time for talk. At 
dram-counter and in the tap-room it is other. 
wise, and where drink drowns the recollection of 
self and fellows, classification and reserve are im- 
pessible. Under circumstances such as these 
the taunt of an outsider might be well flangin 
the face of an artisan, “Show me your com- 
and I'll tell you what you are.” 

It is not our intention in these pages to preach 
@-lay sermon on the evils of intemperance ; we 
will leave that to other advocates; but inci- 
dentally our touching upon the question is un- 
avoidable. There is a close connexion between 
drink and human misery, drankenness and 
dismal dwellings. As the healthy and comfort. 
able home bas a iog effect, all sani- 


cate 


according to the strength of the influences by 
which he is surrounded. haem at in the 
present system of conducting and managing their 
trade affairs must bring discredit upon their 

sand counsel, no matter how sincere 








GIFT .OF A NEW PEOPLE'S PARK TO 
BARNSLEY. 
LOCKE THE ENGINEER, 

A NEW k, about twenty acres in extent, 
which ee laid ont and presented to the 
inhabitants of Barnsley by Miss Sarah McCreery, 
sister-in-law of the late Mr. Joseph Locke, the 
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few years ago, and soon after it was announced 
that she intended to make a present to the town 
of a new park. The new portion lies on the south. 
east of the I park, and forms one of the 
most prominent positions in the district, being 
at a higher elevation than any part of that given 
by Mrs. Locke. The land has been laid out and 
planted by Mr. Barron, of Boroughwash, under 
the inspection of Mr. R. P. Spiers, of London, 
architect to Miss M’Creery. In addition to the 
park itself, the generons lady, throogh Mr. 
Spiers, has caused to be erected a memorial 
tower in mem of her deceased sister. The 


structure, which is placed on the most elevated |, 
portion of the new park, is a very substantial |. 


erection. It is in three divisions or tiers, and its 


foundations, which were carefally laid, measured |. 


in depth at some points over 20 ft. It is circular 
in form, and the base measures 41 ft. in diameter. 
It is built of Ancaster stone, procured from the 
quarries in the neighbourhood of Sleaford, Lin- 
coloshire. On the top of the first tier is a balcony, 
supported by fourteen Ionic columns, the space 
being sofficient to accommodate a goodly number 
of people. The second elevation or tier is in the 
form of a circular tower, flanked by similar 
pillars. Around the two circular galleries 
are the ms of Mies M‘Oreery, mingled 
with clusters of grapes, lilies, &c., which give 
it a rich appearance. The last ‘tier is of 
oak, surmounted by a lantern and terminal. 
On the top tier there is also a balcony, from 
which on a clear day a view of a vast ex- 
tent of country can be seen. With the excep- 
tion of asmall patch, the whole of the surround. 
ing district, including Wentworth Castle and its 
grounds, as well as a considerable portion of the 
South Yorkshire coalfield, can be viewed. 
Stretching across the landscape in the one direc- 
tion, the town of Wakefield, with its recently 
restored charch, can be seen. In another direc- 
tion portions of the Yorkshire moors, and many 
other objects of interest, including, it is said, 
York Minster, are observable. The structare 
reaches a height or 74 ft. or 75 ft., exclusive of 
the groundwork. On the summit of the tower 
is a weather-vane, with gilded initials of the 
donor, the whole forming a conspicuous object 
in the landseape. 

The coat of arms of the Locke family also 
adorns the structore, and on a stone on the south- 
east side is the following inscription :—“ To the 
Memory of the Donor of the Park, Phoobe, Widow 
of Joseph Locke, M.P., this Tower was erected, 
and Twenty Acres of Land added to the Park by 
her Sister, Sarah McOreery, A.D. 1877.” The 
tower is approached from the lower portion of 
the park by terraces, which are beautifully planted 
and stadded with flower.stands. Below the tower 
it is intended to erect an ornamental fountain, 
with sabscriptions received from the 
classes, in recognition of her gift. The tower 
has been erected by Messrs. Robinson & Sons, 
builders, of Barnsley. In addition to Miss 
McCreery’s munificence, which will exceed 
10,0001., a beautifal plot of groand, inclading a 
fine cluster of old ‘beech trees, ‘has been pre- 
sented to the Corporation by ‘Mr. ‘F. W.'T. V. 
Wentworth, Wentworth Castle. This portion 
has been fenced by the Corporation, and also 
forms a valuable addition to the park, making it 
close upon forty acres in extent. The park was 

on Tuesday, by Lord Halifax, of Hukleton 
Hall, the day being observed as a general holi- 
day, and the town being beautifully decorated. 
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‘HOMES ‘FOR THE LABOURING CLASSES : 
A SUGGESTION. 
arte palm aoe 
num a t i or can 
scarcely be od homes, of the poorer industrial 
classes in London, and 


bably gone 
respectability, and ifof a more 
are no donbt more acceptable to the landlords. 
The industrial dwellings (using the term in a 
general sense) of to-day have sifted mach of the 
population, and in obtaining suitable tenants 
have left a residuum probably not so readily to 
be dealt. with. The already overcrowded neigh- 
bourhoods have been still closer occupied with 
many of those who either would not or could not 
avail themselves of the better dwellings provided 
for them. It will not do to assume the latter 
alternative any more than to assume that be- 
cause the new dwellings are filled they are all 
that can bedesired. Hitherto the great destruc- 
tion of the poorer class of house property has been 
caused by railway and street improvements 
with scarcely a thought of re-housing the people 
disturbed,—bat the greater destruction contem- 
plated under the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act, and fature street improvements, 
will have to be compensated for by building 
other dwellings expressly intended for the 
Classes disturbed. It is well then to have regard 
to their wants and welfare. 
In course of inquiries bearing on this matter 
I have been from house to house in many of the 
worst courts and alleys in London, worst in 
sanitary and moral condition, and can testify to 
a state of wretchedness which you have so often 
well bat airagee seasoned ai hicameaie 
Amongst e, an some- 
what better off, Sbevoations a strong opinion that 
whatever alterations may be made these will 
not tend to their benefit, and aversion is ex- 
for model houses, as they continue to be 
called (bat this term should be dropped, for 
model houses will not find model tenants in the 
multitude requiring to be housed). Whilst 
some would gladly get into the new buildings if 
they could only pay the rent required, others 
say they would not live in them on any account ; 
it is difficult to get at their reasons, whether wel! 
or ill founded, bat the feeling seems to be that 
they would not be or have not been (for some 
from experience) “at home” in them. 
Avoiding details the following objections have 
been expressed :—= : 
1. The exclusion of people with large families. 
2. The exclusion of people working at home, 
or on 4 business which requires some 
little space for store, such as that of a coster- 


‘Compensation Claims.—Mr. Under. Sheriff | monger, &c. 


8. The regulations and compulsory require- 


Sheriff's Court, were oocupied in the case of ments, as baving to return home by a fixed hour, 
Farlow v. The Metropolitan Board of ‘Works, to the prohibition of driving nails to hang pictures, 
ascertain the value of four houses in Willow- 


new street 
from Shoreditch to Oxford-street. In the course 
of the case, Mr. Talfourd Salter, Q.C. (with 
whom was Mr. V. Williams), insisted in putting 
in an offer made by the Board of 4.4501. Mr. 
Philbrick, Q.C. (Mr. Biron with him), said it 
was made for the sake of peace, and to save 


i 





the having to take a share of the cleaning on 
certain days, &c. : 

4. The barrack-like aspect of the buildings ; 
the having too much in common use, particalarly 
closet accommodaticn and convenience for wash- 


| ing, the height of the stars, do. 


regard to objections Nos. 1, 2,3, I have 
no suggestion to offer, but Nos. 1 and 2 are im- 


the portant, and require attention. It certainly 

quiry, and ought not to have been mentioned.|does seem hard that a man should 
‘The Under-Sheriff admitted the offer. After a| be disqualified as a tenant on account of the 
long investigation the parties took the verdict of | number of his children, or a shoemaker 
eee ands a one or tailor on account of his trade. As to com- 
being . er, expenses will } puleory restrictions (No. 3), are alike repul- 
fall on the claimant. Scllouraahet tient Caan The first 
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wheeis, 6; (b) their diameter, 3. ft. 6 in.; (¢) 
number of compartments, 4; (d) length, 29 ft. ; 
(e) breadth, 8 ft. ; (/) height from floor to centre 
of roof, 7 ft.; (g) weight-of vehicle, when empty, 
9 tons 16 cwt.; (h) number of passengers, 24; 
(i) space for each passenger, 67:00 a 
(a) 4;.(0) 
3 ft.; (c) saloon ; (d) 24 ft. 1 im.; (¢) 8 ft. 2in; 
(7) 6 &. Gin. ; (9) 8 tons; (h) 32; (i) 34.cubie 

Railway,— 
First-class carriage, (a) (b) (c), 3, (d) 19 ft. 
10 im.; (e) 8 ft. 4in.; (/) 6 ft. 3 in.; (g) 6 tons 
lowt. 8b; (h) 24; (i) (j) 565 Ib, Austrian 

irst-class 


(j) dead weight carried per pas 
Victoria Railway,—first-class carriage, 


feet; (j) 5601b. Paris and Orleans 


rail —F 


passengers, 
It will be evident from these figures that 


English first-class carriages are superior to most 


of those of other countries. Of conrse, since the 
larger proportion of passengers are third-class 
travellers, it wonld be fairer in some respects 
to compare third-class compartments, but the 
superiority in one class is generally proportion- 
ably the same in another class. Ata time, how- 


ever, when we are rather inclined to consider 
American arrangements on railways as superior 


to our own, it ieeomething to find an indepen- 
dent witness laying it down as his-opinion that 
the ordinary American passenger-cars cannot 
compare with English carriages, more espe- 
cially in long journeys. The want of sapport for 
the head and shoulders, the inconvenience of two 
doors, the draughts and chills. which, from one 
open window, will sweep over fifty or sixty pas- 
sengers, are all drawbacks. to. the American 
system, Again, the newsboys and hawkers pass. 
ing up and down become in the States an abso-. 
lute nuisance. On the other hand, there is no 
donbt that the American cars do give great 
facilities for collecting and examining tickets, 
and consequently save many of the delays. which 
are 60 common ia this country;, These observa- 
tions are supported by Mr. Higginbotham’s testi- 
mony, and it may be doubted, taking all the 
pros: and) cons. into. consideration, whether the 
American cara are ever likely to be much 
patronised: in England. 








KENT ARCH MOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Kent Archwological Society selected the 
Isle of Thanet as the locale of their annual 
meeting and excursion this year, making Rams- 
gate their head-quarters. The proceedings ex- 
tended over two days, and commenced with the 
annual meeting, held in the Ramsgate Assembly 
Rooms, on the 1st inst., under the presidency of 
the Earl of Darnley (in the absence, 
illness, of Earl Amherst, the president). The 
hon sec., the Rev. Canon Scott-Robertson, read 
the twentieth annual report, which congratulated 
the members upon the past growth, the present 
vigour, and the fature prospects of the society. 
Daring the past year sixty new members have 
been elected, and the council have been able to 
invest in Consols the gum of 55l., derived from 
g for ~ seri The numberof members 
is 850. these, | 14 are members, 
100 life members, and 736 are aunual sub. 
scribers. A large amount of accumulated arrears 
of subscriptions having been received during the 
year, the courcil felt justified in printing another 
large volumeof* ia Cantiana,” alt 
the tenth volame had been issued in J aly, 1876,— 
only twelve months ago. The eleventh volume 
will be distributed among the members next 
September. The balance standing to the society’s 
credit in the banker’s books amounts to. 2941., 
which will be safficient to defray what is still 
due for the printing and binding of volame xi. 
Daring the past twelve months the council have 
contributed towards the expense of excavatione, 


at Reculvers, under the superintendence of Mr. |; 


Dowker, and atthe Joss Farm, near the North 
Foreland Lighthouse. Other excavations, not 
yet commenced, will be made at Milton, under 
the superintendence of Mr. George Payne, jun. 
The council have likewise rendered assistance in 

er branch of archeology. Sir Stephen 
Glynue devoted. much time daring forty years 
to visiting aud making notes respecting the 









































carriage, (a) 43 (%) (0) 
(a) (e) (f) (g) 143 owt. ; (h) 18; (0) (3) 890 Ib. 
First-class passenger day car, for New York and 
Boston Express line,—Body framed, 50 ft. 6 in. 
long, 9 ft. 3 in. wide; Miller platforms; heating 
ap Two trucks, each with 4 double 
plate wheels; diameter of wheels, 33 in; 
weight, 540 lb.; the body of car complete weighs 
36,620 Ib. ; the truck complete, 14,160 lb. ; total, 
50,780 lbs; 705 lb. per passenger, and seats 72 













been hon. secretary. 
of the business transacted comprised the 


of Sic Walter James and Sir Walter Stirling as 
vice-presidents ; Mr. Robert Furley, as a member 
of the Council, in the room. of Mr. J. S. Barra; 
the re-election. of four retiring members of the 


Council ; the appointment of Mr. J. D. Norwood 
as local hon. secretary for the Ashford District ; 
and the election of nine new members. 

A move was then made to the carriages, and 


made at St. Lawrence Church, the architecture 
of which was explained by Mr. J.. P. Seddon, 
Several interesting features were pointed out by 


dean, and the Rev. Canon Soott- 


drive was resumed, Minster being the next place 
visited. Here the company assembled in the 
fine old parish church, and listened to an in- 
teresting paper read by Canon Jenkins, who dealt 
mainly with the uses to which that building, 
with others, was formerly devoted. The varied 
styles of architecture contained in the ssored 
edifice were subsequently pointed out, From 
the church the party proceeded to Minster 
Abbey, which had been kindly thrown open by 
the owner, and here.also seme interesting relics 
were examined. The visitors:then passed on to 
Nash Court, where a subterranean passage was 
entered by a large number and examined. From 
Nash Conrt the route lay. by Salmestone Grange, 
where Mr. Potter had made liberal and hospitable 
provision for the entertainment of his. visitors. 
Here were found the remains of a small but very 
complete set of monastic buildings, thought to 
be an offshoot of the great college of St. Augustine 
at Minster. The chapel at the Grange, now 
used asa barn, having been looked over, and the 
salient features explained, the party passed on to 
St. John’s Church, Margate; which was restored 
about two years since. The miscellaneous 
character of the windows, and the numerous and 


interesting brasses and monuments, especially. 


that of St. Imar, the founder of the charch, 
were pointed ont by the vicar, the Rev. W. 
Benham. Shortly after five o’clock. nearly two 
hundred ladies and gentlemen dined at the 
Foresters’ Hall, Margate, under the presidency 
of the Earl of Darnley. The company afterwards 


adjourned to the Church Institute Rooms, where | betimes 
® temporary museum had been formed. Here 


were exhibited numerous relics of the past. 

The assembly on the second day was at Cecil- 
square, Margate. A fair commencement of the 
voyage of examination and 


altogether 

along the road in the. direc. 
tion of Dandelion Gate, the only traces left of 
an ancient baronial hall. The gate, the date of 
which is put at the reign of Henry LYV., is in 
good preservation,—indeed, the structure is so 
firm that the interior has been converted into a 


200, quickly defiled 


ton parish church. The edifice, it was explained 
by the vicar, originally stood nearer the sea, but 
the fall of a oliff partially, demolished it,. and 
the remaining portion was removed to the 
present site. The earliest record is a. brass: put 
















for the illustration of Sir Stephen Glynne’s notes. 
The council expressed their deep regret.at the 

early deathof its vice-president, Mr. T. G. Godfrey- 

Faussett, of Canterbury, who had for ten years 


The having been ted, the remainder 
report pg adoptec 


the excursion commenced. The first halt was. 


the Rev. G. W. Sieklemore, the vicar and rural 


Robertson, 
especial reference being made to the brasses and 
memorials. After a very brief stay here the 


‘ority of the churches of Kent, and upon his | attaching to waich is interesting. The massive: 
aaa i neha aameniato tne kanes hie inet ness of the atractnre was pointed out and.ex. 
lin.law, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, who has 

with Mr. Murray for theie publication. 
|Although very complete, the notes needed illus- 
trating to make them interesting, and supple- 
mentary foot-notes to record recent changes by 
restoration. Archdeacon Harrison, one of the 


planatory details. were given by Mr. Dowker, 
under whose supervision the work of exploration. 
at this spot has been carried.on, Upon the site. 
of the church, the two towers of which still 
remain, the party were assembled to receive 
further information as to the excavations w 
have: been. carried ont, and also.some f 
forwarded by Mr, Roach Saaith for their 


tion. 

ap ging sd“ 2 ya acd 
able, although or two slight showers some- 
chek mnnapel the-pisansunell Senigunness 
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_ A BLOT IN CONNEXION WITH TRADE 
AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
Ar the risk of giving offence where none is 
intended, we would earnestly impress upon 


that their of meeting. The 
ithe eration 
ial, and from a. knowledge that 


proper 

of a trade or friendly benefit society, or even of the 

of * strike” orim WwW excep. 
well-known 


tion to dtink is great, butit.is not our desire:to: 
sas St Yao - ps Vd 
men as & Class, to. point.it.oat: pictareit: 
plainly as it-existe, so that a reform may be ex» 
pedited by the trades’ bodies themselves. There: 


and other trades are strong in funds, and are 
quite able to build. or: hire a: bail of sufficient. 
dimensions to. meet all their wante; yet their 
committees are often found squeezing them. 
selves into some , dingy, and ill-smelling 
taproom. in a: street, for: yo pone 
committee purposes. Occasionally, course, 
when a large aggregate meeting. of the trade 
may, be. required, a public. hall. is. hired. for: 
the night; bat the. next day;the resalte 
are discounted), as before, at. the: publie. 
house. place. of meeting; Trade. societies; in 
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found emblazoned in several districts of the 
i aps in front of the 
to think that it 
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it 


the dram-counter and in the tap-room it is other- 
wise, and where drink drowns the recollection of 


the face of an artisan, “Show me your com- 
panions and I'll tell you what you are.” 

It is not our intention in these pages to preach 
a lay sermon on the evils of intemperance ; we 
will leave that to other advocates; but inci- 
dentally our touching upon the question is un- 
avoidable. There is a close connexion between 
drink and human misery, drenkenness and 
diamal dwellings. As the healthy and comfort- 
able home bas a harmonisiog effect, all sani- 
tary efforte rightly directed must lead to the 
improvement of the man and his home, and 
therefore a weaning from drinking habits. Man 
i ious in good actions as:well as in bad, 








GIFT .OF A NEW PEOPLE'S PARK TO 
BARNSLEY. 
LOCKE THE ENGINEER. 
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Mr. Locke in the park. The 
Waraheltinte aan Are oma 
marble pedestal. The new park more 
pr me Souamabdhingeaie eta 
Locke, who in the year 1866. After the 
death of that lady her only surviving sister, 
Miss Sarah MoOreery, expressed herself as 
anxious to do something «in connexion with 
the Barnsley Park asa tribute of respect to her 
departed sister. She paid a visit to the town a 











few years ago, and soon after it was announced 


that she intended to make a present to the town | 


of a new park. The new portion lies on the south- 
east of the original park, and forms one of the 
most prominent positions in the district, being 


fact | at a bigher elevation than any part of that given 
-| by Mrs. Locke. The land has been laid out and } 


planted by Mr. Barron, of Boroughwash, under 
the inspection of Mr. R. P. Spiers, of London, 
architect to Miss M 
park itself, the generous lady, through Mr. 
Spiers, has caused to be erected a memorial 
tower in memory of her deceased sister. The 


structure, which is placed on the most elevated |, 


portion of the new park, is a very substantial 
erection. It is in three divisions or tiers, and its 


foundations, which were carefully laid, measured |. 
in depth at some points over 20 ft. It is circular |. 


in form, and the base measures 41 ft. in diameter. 
It is built of Ancaster stone, procured from the 
quarries in the neighbourhood of Sleaford, Lin- 
colnsbire. On the top of the first tier is a balcony, 
supported by fourteen Ionic columns, the space 
being sofficient to accommodate a goodly number 
of people. The second elevation or tier is in the 
form of a circular tower, flanked by similar 
pillars. Around the two circular 
are the monograms of Mies M‘Creery, mingled 
with clusters of grapes, lilies, &0., which give 
it a rich . The last tier is of 
oak, surmounted by a lantern and terminal. 
On the top tier there is also a balcony, from 
which on a clear day a view of a vast er- 
tent of country can be seen. With the excep- 
tion of asmall patch, the whole of the surround- 
ing district, including Wentworth Castle and its 
grounds, as well as a considerable portion of the 
South Yorkshire coalfield, can be viewed. 
Stretching across the landscape in the one direc- 
tion, the town of Wakefield, with its recently 
restored charch, can beseen. In another direc- 
tion portions of the Yorkshire moors, and many 
other objects of interest, including, it is said, 
York Minster, are observable. The structare 
reaches a height or 74 ft. or 75 ft., exclusive of 
the groundwork. On the summit of the tower 
he er 5 with gilded initials of the 
or, the whole forming a icuous t 
in the landscape. ete rote 
The coat of. arms of the Locke family also 
adorns the structure, and on a stone on the south- 
east side is the following inscription :—“To the 
Memory of the Donor of the Park, Phoobe, Widow 
of Joseph Locke, M.P., this Tower was erected, 
and Twenty Acres of Land added to the Park 
her-Sister, Sarah McOreery, A.D. 1877’ The 
tower is approached from the lower portion of 
the park by terraces, which are beautifully planted 
and stadded with flower-stands. Below the tower 


classes, in recognition of her gift. The'tower 
has been erected by Messrs. Robinson & Sons, 
builders, of Barnsley. In addition to Miss 
McCreery’s maunificence, whith will exceed 
10,0001., a beautiful plot of ground, including 
fine cluster of old beech trees, ‘has pre- 
sented to the Corporation by "Mr. ‘F. W.T. V. 


has been fenced by the % 

forms a valuable addition to the park, it 
close upon forty acres in extent. The park was 
opened on Tuesday, by Lord Halifax, of Hukleton 
Hall, the day being observed as a general holi- 
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In addition to the |; 


are no doubt more acceptable to the landlords. 
The industrial dwellings (using the term in a 
general sense) of to-day have sifted much of the 
population, and in obtaining suitable tenante 
have left a residuum probably not so readily to 
be dealt with. The already overcrowded neigh- 
bourhoods have been still closer occupied with 
many of those who either would not or could not 
avail themselves of the better dwellings provided 
forthem. It will not do to assume the latter 
alternative any more than to assume that be- 
cause the new dwellings are filled they are all 
that can bedesired. Hitherto the great destrac- 
tion of the poorer class of house property has been 
caused by railway and street improvements 
with scarcely a thought of re-housing the people 
disturbed,—bat the destruction contem- 
plated under the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act, and fature street improvements, 
will have to be compensated for by building 
other dwellings expressly intended for the 
classes disturbed. It is well then to have regard 


by | to their wants and welfare. 


In course of inquiries bearing on this matter 
I have been from house to house in many of the 
worst courts and alleys in London, worst in 
sanitary and moral condition, and can testify to 
a state of wretchedness which you have so often 
well bat not overdrawn. 

Amongst these people, and also those some- 
what better off, there exists a strong opinion that 
whatever alterations may be made these will 
not tend to their benefit, and aversion is ex- 
pressed for model houses, as they continue to be 
called (but this term should be dropped, for 
model houses will not find model tenants in the 
multitude requiring to be housed). Whilst 
some would gladly get into the new buildings if 
they could only pay the rent required, others 
say they would not live in them on any account ; 
it is difficult to get at their reasons, whether well 
or ill founded, bat the feeling seems to be that 


.| they would not be or have not been (for some 


speak from experience) “at home” in them. 


yarde | Avoiding details the following objections have 


been expressed :—= 
1. The exclusion of people with large families. 
2. The exclusion of people working at home, 
on 9 business which requires some 


or 
' | little space for store, such as that of a coster- 


monger, &c. ‘ 
3. The regulations and compulsory require- 
ments, as baving to return home by a fixed hour, 
the prohibition of driving nails to hang pictures, 
the having to take a share of the cleaning on 


t | certain days, &c. 


4. The barrack-like aspect of the buildings ; 
the having too much in common use, particalarly 
closet accommodaticn and convenience for wash- 

, the height of the stairs, &o. 
ith regard to objections Nos. 1, 2, 3, I have 
no suggestion to offer, but Nos. 1 and 2 are im- 


‘| portant, and require attention. It certainly 


does seem hard that a man should 


‘or tailor on account of his trade. As to com. 
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feel them to be unnecessary, the latter intoler- 
able; bat as owners of good houses will hardly 
submit on this point, it is likely to be a source 
contention. The fourth objection is not a super- 
ficial one, it touches the home life of a family 
more closely than may be thought by those who 
consider the tenants ought to overcome their 
prejudices, and adapt themselves to circam- 
stances. But, viewing it simply as prejudice, it 
may be well to bear in mind that, as in other 
matters, a tradesman finds it easier to comply 
with the wants of his customers than to teach 
them what they ought to want; so, those who 
cater for poor tenants will find it more to the 
interest of all to comply with their wants, ex- 
cepting in such matters as involve uncleanly and 
evil habits. But the objection is a real one, and 
assumes greater force where the house is large, 
various staircases and corridors bring numerous 
families into contact (and contention). The 
height of the stairs ought not to be so much 
regarded if water supply is given at the top, but 
a mother does not like to send her young 
children from the third or fourth story to play 
below out of her sight. The matter of closet 
accommodation is as important as any; where 
there is only one w.c. for a moderate.sized 
tenemented house, it is difficult to have it kept 
in decent order, and where it has been attempted 
to remedy the evil, by destroying the fences and 
building good closets in one group, the more 
public arrangement has made matters woree. 
Under any circumstances, I consider it essential 
to sanitary and decent living that a separate 
water-closet should be provided for each tene- 
ment. Bat, after all, the strongest feeling is 
that of home. Home! a word dear to all who 
know its blessings! The right cultivation of 
home society and home daties probably is nearer 
the source of general social order and happiness 
than anything else. I am well aware that the 
material construction of home is bat one phase 
of its development, but it is an important phase. 
Home, rightly understood, requires that there 
shall at least be the option of isolation from its 
surroundings. Every Eoglishman likes to feel 
that his house is his castle, which he may live in 
without interference ; and so strong is this feel- 
ing that a man will assert it when living in a 
wretched single-room tenement destitute of all 
the ccmforts and conveniences which should con- 
tribute to make a dwelling a home. There still 
exists in London a class of property which when 
once destroyed will not be repeated. Cottages of 
two or three rooms, with a small yard or garden 
at back, give accommodation to a family with far 
more of the feeling that it is home than any 
tenements in larger houses. They are much 
appreciated by those who live in them, and 
desired by those who do not, and it can hardly 
be otherwise bat that in a few years their sites 
will be occupied by lofty buildings. 

To adapt or arrange tenements in large blocks 
of building so as to give all the accommodation 
of cottage dwellings I have given considerable 
attention, and, that it might not be too mach an 
affair of the imagination, have made a model of 
part of a five-storied block, showing every 
essential detail. Having started with the idea 
of benefiting the lowest stratum of society, my 
model is made to show tenements of only one 
and two rooms. However undesirable it may be 
to acknowledge one-room tenements for families, 
it is but too clear they will have to be provided 
for many years to come. An experiment does 
not necessarily end in success, so I will at once 
own that I thiok my plan more adaptable to 
tenements of three or four rooms than of one or 
two; but, having no personal interest to serve 
in the matter, I am not disposed to incur farther 
trouble in making another model without good 
reason, which, perhaps, fair criticism may supply. 

I will endeavour to describe the buildings as 
shown in the model. The block of dwellings is 
divided by party-walls into sepsrate houses of 
five stories. Each houre, with yard in the rear, 
covers @ space of 36 ft. frontage, by 44 ft. depth, 
and contains ten tenements, five of these being 
on either side of the staircase, and each entered 
by a door (taking the place of street door) on the 
ground-floor and landings. The stairs are of 
stone, under cover of the roof, and are walled round 
on three sides, bat open to the air in front. The 
house walls are of brick, and in front are vertical 
from ground to roof, bat the backs of the houses 
require particular description. 

The dimensions of house, from front to back, 
for each floor, are as follows :—Ground floor, 
32 ft.; first floor, 28 ft.; second floor, 24 ft.; 
third floor, 20 ft.; fourth floor, 16 ft. It will be 
seen that the back walls are not continuous from 








floor to floor, but are divided into sections, each 
receding 4 ft. floor by floor. Above the ground 


of | floor each of these sections is carried on an iron 


girder one end of each girder being carried by 
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the party-wall, and the other end by the wall 
parallel to it, these walls having additional 
strength for the purpose. Foor feet of roofiog 
being required to cover the space left on each 
floor by the receding of the back walls, this is 
covered by tiles and asphalte, and is extended 
another 4 ft. over the yard below, giving a space 
of 8 ft. of balcony, available as a yard, on each 
floor above the ground, which has 12 ft. of yard 
from house to back fence, and each yard or bal. 
cony is partly under cover. The tenements on 
each floor are different, and are approximately of 
the following dimensions :— 

Area. Area ofyard. 


’ 
Crag oT Tes by 10 ft, =8A AG ME... 250 ng, fe, 
First floor ...... 14 ft. by 11 at 906 4p ww ITB ng 
afiea HEM we} 
“two room. 11 ft. by 10 fe. 5 =229 «+ 100» 
On. eh tee, WU a cee 
Fourth floor— 

One room ,.. 14ft. by ll ft. =154 ,, «10 4, 

Against the back wall of the staircase are 
built the water-closets in five pairs vertically 
over each other, without separate supply, as I 
believe flushing by a pail of water is the most 
reliable method of cleansing for this class of 
occupiers ; a ventilator for the soil- pipes is added 
to comply with the sanitary requirement of the 
day. Against the same wall are fixed coal-bins, 
which may be filled through openings in the wall 
on the stair landings; there is also a dust-shaft 
from which the dust can be removed without 
going into any of the tenements. The sinksand 
taps are placed in the yards or balconies, but 
under cover; the water supply is assamed to be 
constant, and therefore no cisterns needed. The 
eupply-pipes being under cover are probably 
snfficiently protected from frost unless they 
should be against a wall having a northern 
aspect. In each room there is a fireplace, all of 
these being attached to the party walls. 

Thus each tenement is self-contained, having 
externally a water-closet, coal-bin, sink with 
water tap ard ample yard accommodation (partly 
under cover) to do acullery work and washing, to 
bang up clothes to dry, &c., and for young 
children to be out in the air in sight of their 
mothers. 

Of cost I am not competent to speak, bat 
bearing in mind the increased accommodation, 
it seems fair to assume that an increased cost 
of construction may be incurred, especially in 
reference to an expensive site. Compared with 
a five-storied house with vertical walls back and 
front, and having the same frontage, the same 
cubic contents, and eame area of site, 36 ft. by 
44 ft., there is a loss on the open ground area of 
about 200 square feet, but a gain in the area of 
upper yards or balccnies of about 800 square feet, 
leaving about 600 square feet net gain, and this 
with an increase of air and light and notably of 
sunshine which seems in danger of being ignored. 
Of course the poorest cannot pay increased rent, 
but there are others who would find it economical 
to do so if such advantages can be secured for a 
moderate outlay. May 1 mention only, without 
farther trespassing on your space, that I believe 
a similar mode of construction applied to lofty 
buildings of a superior class would produce very 
advantageous results, 

I shall be glad to show the model to any one 
interested in promoting the improvement of 
artisans’ and labourers’ homes. 

F. H. McLavcatan, 

19, Dalyell.road, Stockwell, 
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east end, and consequently reduce the consump- 
tion of the purer element Loch Katrine, the 
supply of which, in the opinion of some far-sighted 
citizens, may in time become insnafficient for the 
domestic use of the population. After con. 
siderable delay, the river-supply works were 
commenced on the lands of Westhorn, about 
two miles and a half from Glasgow, on the north 
bank of the Clyde, and as it is expected that 
they will be completed in a few weeks, a brief 
description may be useful. The pumping engine 
and boiler-houses are situated on the low level 
bank of the river a few yards eas: of a well- 
known spot in local history called Harvey's 
Dyke, while the gigantic brick stalk and the 
reservoirs are built on the risiog ground about 
80 ft. higher than the bed of the river. Of the 
two reservoirs each one has a capacity of about 
400,000 gallons, substantially constructed of 
earth and clay paddle, the inner slopes being 
lined with concrete and brickwork to the height 
of the proposed water-level. There are two large 
and powerful compound engines for pumping, 
the combined horse-power being abont 150, and 
which are intended to raise the water about 50 ft. 
above their own level. The four boilers for the 
supply of these engines are fitted with all the 
most modern appliances. The engine-house is 
an oblong bauilding about 70 ft. long by 40 ft. 
broad, with an elevation of 20 ft. The engines 
are set 7 fc. 6 in. below thesurface, the walls of the 
house to this height being built of stone orconcrete 
foundation, faced with white enamelled 
bricks. In the upper walls of thesame building 
red bricks have been used, the inside faced with 
white fire-bricks, having black bands and moulded 
courses ; the outside showing fire.clay moulded 
cornice and semicircular arches, stone string- 
course, and squares. The roof has wood.work 
of pitch-pine, the whole of the exposed parts to 
be varnished. The boiler-house is a buildi 
about 45 ft. square to the height of 25 ft., 
above this it is carried in an octagonal shape to 
the height of 18 ft., adome roof 15 ft. high being 
placed above the level of the walls. The stalk 
stands on the high level at a distance of about 
150 ft. from the boilers, rising to a height of 
120 ft. above the surface, The base of the stalk 
is octagonal, and the shaft circular. The main 
flue connecting the chimney and boilers is carried 
from the latter on the low level to the chimney 
on the high level with a gradual slope, and is 
6 ft. high by 4 ft. wide inside, The flues and 
the lower part of the chimney are lined inside 
with fire-bricks, the main floe immediately in 
the rear of the boilers being fitted with Green's 
economiser. The main water-pipe is carried 
along the banks of the Clyde westwards to 
Springfield-road, and thence tothe manufactories 
to which the water is intended to be supplied. 
Attention bas been bestowed by the engineer, 
Mr. J. M. Gale, in order to promote the com. 
pleteness and efficiency of the works, and to that 
gentleman’s energy is mainly due the com- 
paratively rapid progress which has been 
attained. The contractors are :—For reservoirs 
and foundations of engine and boiler-house, 
Messrs. A. & H. M‘Donald; engine and boiler. 
houses, chimneys and flues, mason and brick- 
work, inclading joiner, plamber, slater, and 
painting work, Mr. W. Steven; while the engines 
and boilers were supplied by Mesera. Rait & 
Lindsay. The estimated cost of the undertaking 
is about 30,0001, 








The Manchester and Salford Sanitary 
Association, — An Exhibition of Sanitery 
Appliances has been opened in Manchester. 
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LEEDS CORPORATE OFFICES. 


Tax design illustrated was selected in open 


M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC ON ARCHITECTURE | 20ble edifices of Classic times and of the Middle 
. Ages; but equilibration is not symmetry, for it 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. adinita of: veslety.. Idke things do nob requin 


Ir we want to have an architecture of our own | balancing, for the simple reason that they are 


iti tof about twenty-six sets of draw- ene 4 
ingn'in tho adam last year. The author of| time, let us ‘first provide that:thearchitecture | similar. Nothing is more common than fora 


it is Mr. Corson. The second premium was ad- | shall be ours, and not seek everywhere else than 


ly observed to give an irre. 





programme 
judged to Mr. D. Brade, of Kendall; and the/| in the bosom of our own social state for its forms | gular disposition of plan; bat it is for us artiste 


third to Messrs. Hill & Swann, 


of Leeds and 


and That. our architects should | to:contrive thatthis 


Sheffield; the assessor to the Corporation being | be acquainted with the best examples of what | tion present a balanced -ensemble,—that the 
Mr. Cockerell, of London. 


Since the selection was made, however, and 
our illustrations were completed, owing to diffi- 
culties encountered in the proposed diversion 
of Alexander-street, and the wish of the School 
Board to have. separate building, it has been 
determined to erect. two distinct buildings, one 
for the School'Board Offices, fronting to Calver- 
ley-street, Great George-street, and Alexander. 
street, and another for the Corporate Offices 
and Free Library, fronting to Calverley-street, 
Alexander-street, and Centenary-street. 

Plans for the School Board offices have been 
made by Mr. Corson, and approved by the School | from those studies which oculd be gained by pay: | side; the offices and the mayor’ 
ing regard to principles rather than to forms, is|on the ground floor. On the first floor I have 
reprehensible. The architect must not only be| every facility for obtaining an anteroom above 
well informed, but must make use of his know- | the porch, and .a 
ledge, and must derive something from his own | the body of the building. In the roof space I 
powers; he must determine to ignore the com-| contrive muniment and store rooms. Thus 
monplace notions which, with a persistence | settled, in elevation the belfry tower is boldly 
worthy of a nobler cause, have for nearly two| treated ; it isa strong and massive feature; it 
centuries been promulgated respecting architec- | strengthens one end of the building, and rises 


Board and Corporation, and the working drawings 
are now in hand, in preparation for tenders. 
The drawings for the Corporete offices have also 
been made and approved by the committee, sub- 
ject to minor alterations by the Free Library 


Committee. 


The style adopted for the new designs is some- 
what similar to the competition drawings now 
have been considerably | tural art. 


engraved, but the plans 


modified, in consequence of the division into two 
distinct blocks, and the provision of acoommoda- 


tions, is highly desirable, provided they unite; #8 for example, that we have to build a 
with this knowledge a good method and a critical | small town-hall, containing offices on the ground 
spirit. That they should know how the arts of | floor and ajlarge hall on the first floor, and 
former times faithfully reflected the:eociel con-| having a belfry. It is evident that if, for the 
ditions amid which they were developed is also| sake of symmetry, I place the belfry-tower in 
most desirable, provided that this knowledge | the middle of the front, I out the large hall in 
does not lead to an unconsidered imitation of | two; or I must have recourse to complicated, 
forms that are often foreign to our usages. But | fictitious, and expensive means of construction 
that, under pretext of maintaining such or such | (for inarchiteoture falsehood is often very costly). 
a doctrine, or, perhaps, merely for the sake of | | determine to be truthfal. I place the tower 
not troubling the repose of some twenty indi-}atoneof the ends of the building, with an en. 
viduals, we fail to deduce the practical results | trance porch below ; I build the stage 0) 

8 room be 


well-lighted hall in 


to a considerable height. Then comes the great 
The architecture we desiderate must take | hallamply lighted; and tostrengthen the corners 


account of the ideas of progress proper to the | of the front opposite to this tower, and enable 


tion elsewhere for the Fire Brigade. Under the | age,—subjecting those ideas to a harmonious | them well to resist the thrust of the relieving 


circumstances we need add nothing more than 
fall references to the plans. 


system sufficiently pliant to lend itself to all the | arches of the great windows, I erect a turret— 
modifications and even consequences of progress; | an angle pier—a buttress or vertical mass; in 











Ground Floor. 
1, Area. 27. Lamp-store. 
2. Public entrance. 28. Stairs down. 
3. General corridor. 29. Engine-room, 
4. Rate-collectors, 30. Stable. 
5. Private office. 31. Loose box. 
6. Public office. 32, Harness-room, 
7. Smoke inspector. 33. Cleaning lobby, 
8. Chief inspector’sroom, | 34. Parade-room. 
9. Clerk s room, 35. Cab inspector, 
10. Medical officer’s room. {.36. Level causeway. 
ll, Entrance to public | 37. Police-yard. 
library. 38. Incline down to healing. 
12. Stairs to public library. chamber, 
13. Private entrance for in- | 39. Incline up. 
spectors of nuisances, | 40. Store-room entrance, 
14, Inspector of nuisance. | 41. Entrance for males; to 


15. Disinfecting-room, 
16. Bath-room, 

17, Inspector's room. 
18, Plumber’s shop. 
19. Calling-over rooms, 
20. Lavatory. 

21. Stairs, 


. ry. 
24. Chief inspector’s room. 





25, Entrance to police-yard, 


26, Lamp inspector's room. | 


General lamp-store 
under. 


Principal or First Floor. 
1. Principal entrance, 22. Stsirs up to book 
2. General corridor. 23. Collecters’ mon 
3. comets private ~y Clerk’s office. 
office. . etary’s room 
4. Acconntant’s public | 26, Clerk’s office 
office. 27. Collectors’ room 
5. Space for public. 28, Sample-room 
6. Space for waitipg-seat. | 29. Gallery of eommunica- 
7. Counter, tion. 
8. Stairs down ito rate- | 30. Bridge. 
collector. 31. Open court. 
9. sates = _— for males, 
10. Borough engineer. 3. To gallery and archi- 
ll, Plan-room. Assistant tect’s offices, 
engineer. 34. Stairs for females, 
12, ea ays room, > Service corridor. 
13. Drawin-goffice, Superintendent's office 
14, Stairs up to plan:gal- | 37. Attendance offices, 
lery. 38. Private stairs, 
15. Stairs to entresol, 39. Inner ball, 
16, Porter’s room. 40. Offices. Clerks. 
17. Waiting-room. 41. -room. 
18. Accountant's room. 42. Committee-room 
19. Drainage inspector's | 43. Ante-room. 
room. 44, Chief clerk’s room, 
20. Building inspector's | 45. 
room, 46. Lobby. 
21, Staircase to ;public | 47 Assistant-clerk’s room. 
library. 
Second Elvor. 
1. Examination-room, 17, Rablic. 
2. Smail examination- 18. Reference-library cor. 
room, or retiring. ridor, 
room 19. Gent/s i 


8. Revolving shutters, 
4. Private staircase, 
5. Lobby. 

6, Lavatory. 

7. Private office, 

8, Clerk's office, 

9. Stairs for females, 
10, Stairs for males. 
11. To architect's office, 
12. Students’ room. 

13, Reference library, 
15 Her gallery. 

. Stairs up to 3 
16. Gomer 





gallery of board- 
room; back entrance 
to board's offices and 


architect's offices. 
Porter's entrance. 
Entrance for females. 
Cierks’ office, 
Store-room. 


FES 


2 Sample-clerks, &c. 
. Kitchen, 
Living-room, 


Brash 


20. Principal staircase, 
. Lt s & 
23. Librarian’s room, 
24, Lending library, 
Ceevéder. 
25. Ladies’ reading-room, 


26. Stairs up to binding. 
27. Public s space. Lending 
A i i i 

library. 


28. Stairs. 
29, Lending library, 


Stock and store room. 


it cannot therefore confine itself to the study | this way I terminate the gable and balance the 
and application of purely conventional formulas; | fagade, which is in nowise symmetrical. The eye 
for instance, those relating to the orders, or those | in fact perceives that the left corner occupied by 
derived from what are called the laws of sym- | the tower is thicker, more massive and lofty; 
metry. that the portion lighted is not weighted, and that 
Symmetry is not a general law of architectural | this front, perforated with wide openings, is ter. 
art any more than equality is a law of society. | minated at its extremity opposite to the tower by 
We assert the equality of ali men before the law ; | a weight acting vertically, The building is not 
but. equality is mot the law, for we do not| symmetrical, but it is balanced. 

acknowledge an inequality in intelligence, in| Look at the antique paintings representing 
aptitades, in physical strength, or ia wealth | ville, i.e. collections of buildings; if we examine 
among all the members of .a social body. Sym. | the buildings themselves we shall be struck with 
metry insisted on as a general dominant law is| the delicacy of observation displayed by the 
none other thana kind of communism, enervating | architects of classical antiquity as regards the 
art and debasing those who observe it. balancing of the masses. And our Medimwval 
Because you build all the houses of a street or | buildings,—our castles, abbeys, hospices, and 
of a square after the same pattern, and require| even our mansions;—what numerous examples 
your architect to make all the windows of the | do they not present.us of the application of this 
facade just.alike, regardless of the very various | principle of equilibration ? These buildiogs are 
arrangements which the building contains, you | firmly based, and they present a most pleasing 
conclude that you are showing respect for art. | appearance to the eye. Look at the house of 
No such thing; you are putting it on the rack ; | Jacques Cour, at Bourges,—the Hétel de Clany 
you become its torturer; you stifle its noblest | at Paris : look at all these old fendal castles, and 
quality, that which consists in the free expres. | the chiteaux of much more recent times,— 
sion of its wants, its tastes, its individuality. | Blois, Chenonceaux, Ecouen, Azay-le-Rideau. Is 
There is no art without liberty; for artis the|it to symmetrical arrangements that these 
expression of thought; but what is the expres. | edifices owe the charm that engagesus? Cer. 
sion of thought if you are compelled to repeat | tainly not; but rather to skill in balancing the 
what your neighbour says, or to call that white | masses. This, I allow, is a more difficult achieve. 
which you see to be black ? ment than continuing the lines of a building,— 
That a town council should interfere.to limit | than repeating the same window, and the same 
the height of the honses or their encroachment | pier a hundred times over,—than fatiguing the 
on the street by municipal regulations is per-| eye by the uniformity of the masses. But it is 
fectly legitimate; but that it. should use its| art; and none-will assert that art—as the chief 
authority to oblige twenty architects to adopt | condition of —~must be easy to produce. 
in twenty houses the same cornice.moulding or| ‘The laws of architectural equilibration do not 
the same window, or the same height of string. | apply only to the masses; we observe that the 
courses, under pretext of symmetry, when each | ancients regarded them as the essentia) in the 
of these houses is differeutly arranged within, | design of the details, and that:the Medisval 


‘| is scarcely justifiable. Be assured that those | artists applied them with .consammate intelli- 


superior intellects which, without practical | gence. Our architects of ‘the thirteenth cen. 
knowledge of the arts, have a neuele inflaence | tury, when they had to terminate the lower 
on their direction, would never have been in. | portion of a gable, sought and discovered com. 
volved in this lamentable imbroglio of errors and | binations which decidedly expressed both the 
false principles, if artiste themselves had not retarn of the mouldings and the weighting which 
urged them forward on this downward path, by | it is -mecessary to give to the angles. Such a 
crying up doctrines opposed to immutable reason; | gable base balances its mass, sa is moreover 
repre architectare as a kind of recipe | perfectly logical. Perhaps at the other angle 
papplicable to every purpose and to every:pro- there might be:a staircase turret, or a tower; in 
pgramme,—a :commen formula which all «may | that case the will none the less be reassured 
reconrse to reason. ibe finish, so a expressing @ 


ym in fact the art of 
qualities which.go to constitnte a law ; it is at ‘a finish where - is wanting ; 
most, and only in certain cases, a gratification to | and when the architect no other resource 
the eye: but harmony and equilibration are | than the adoption of symmetrical arrangements 
laws which must be defined and applied in archi. | to give an air of finish to his work, it differs little 
tectare. from that of those machine which repro- 
wn the preceding leptare wo explained some of | dace with such a precision the cor- 
e harmonic laws of proportion ; as respects the | responding sect the design woven 

laws of equilibration , they are illustrated in the | them. in 
, there are 


J hé nile, 
i Feet se aettinectene. ae Se no laws of symmetry, or while laws of 








architect. Part III. London: } Bs Low & Co. Of| Symmetry express merely the result of s 





previous parts of this work we have given notices. 


mechanical labour, there are laws of equilibra- 
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interest the public by this constant 
to give every object the form that befits i 
nature. Is it not, moreover, 
to enlighten the public 
Is there not’a kind of 


works heap falsehood on falsehood? The word 
is strong, bat the thing itself ismonstrous. The 
30-called Classical architecture which prides itself 
on perpetuating the traditions: of 
deception; while one of the 
ancient architecture is thatof never deceiving, 
regard to the material or the mode of 
using it. To begin with, this: formal archi. 
posed, very erroneously, to be derived 
arts, might with some-care pre- 
serve a truthful character, whenever an edifice 


a. Gothic. church, a». second» 
naissance character; and’ a t 
Byzantine style, is not: easily 
propriety (I mean, artistic 


to erect i 
period, 


hird of a pseudo- 
reconcilable with 


reorvoctreditcant 


that for churches we either preserve 







ing 
recognised: as Classic! 
cornices ; wooden beams simulating stone.lintels ; 
lath - and - plaster 


courses do not coincide with the heights 
bases, string-courses, and entablatares 
after a few years, as each stone takes a. 
tint.and each bed becomes 


f 


render the rooms which have. these: is 
beneath its. arches: very dismal;. we: fail’ to | art,—is, in every respect 
observe it, if, behind fagades covered with sculp. 


i: 
if 
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was attempted after the ruin of the Claesic 
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geneous combinations: in fact, ignorance alone 
was capable of giving shape to this confused 
mass of elements. Science can classify them, 
but for the very reason that it does classify, it is 
anable to mingle them. It soon perceives that 
only two or three essential principles are to be 
found among them, and a very limited number 
of ideas pertaining to each of these principles ; 
bat that to attempt to harmonise these prin- 
ciples in a single expression of art, or not to 
the ideas as derived from the principles, 
would be a deliberate lapse into barbarism. 
It would be an unworthy office to object to 
archswological studies: we believe, in fact, that 
they are calculated to serve as a solid basis for 
modern art; bat at the same time we must not 
close our eyes to the danger they entail, espe- 
cially as archeology would seem of late to be 
exerting an influence rather on the material than 
the intellectual side of art. If we would derive 
advantage from the study of the past, we should 
not occupy ourselves so much with inquiring 
whether the metopes of such or such a temple 
were coloured blue or red; whether the bronze 
enclosures were inlaid with silver; whether 
gold fish were painted at the bottom of azure- 
floored vivaria ; whether the eyes of such or such 
a statue were incrusted with enamel or precious 
stones,—as with investigating the reasons which 
led to the adoption of such or such a style of 
decoration, or obtaining a precise and compre. 
hensive idea of the civilisations a few of whose 
manifestations we have succeeded in deciphering. 
The numberless and puerile details with which 
the study of Classic and Medizeval times is occu- 
pied in the present day too often cause it to lose 
sight of the chief object,—that of investigating 
human nature, its efforts, its tendencies, and the 
means it has employed to manifest its thoughts, 
taste, and genius. It is of trifling importance 
to us to know the composition of the pomades 
used by the ladies of Greece and Rome; but it 
is of great importance to us to know what was 
their social and domestic status, how they epent 
their leisure, and what was the degree of their 
mental cultivation. I see no harm in painters 
knowing the number of rows of pearls the Satraps 
wore on their necks, and whether they wore laced. 
up boots, shoes, or sandals, provided they first 
learn what aSatrap was. Archzeologizal studies 
will be advantageous to the arts provided they 
first lead us to ascertain the dominant principles, 
the causes, and the logical order of facte; when 
observations respecting details,—trifling results, 
—offer themselves, they should certainly not be 
thrust aside, or even neglected ; but it is well to 
give them their due place, and not accord them 
@ greater importance than they deserve in homan 
history. In a word, the part played by archwxo. 
logy should not be that of narrowing the mind of 
the artist, but on the contrary, of enlarging it, 
by showing him certain grand invariable prin. 
ciples which always rule in the products of in- 
telligence. Bat in the nineteerth century there is 
& serious question which is daily assuming greater 
importance, and which will eventually take pre- 
cedence of all the rest: the question of expense,— 
the financial question. The greater the increase 
of prosperity in a particular civilisation,—the 
greater the extent of wealth,—the more are 
people incliaed to make a judicions use of their 
means; and useless expenditure excites public 
disapprobation. When all are possessors of pro- 
perty every one knows the value of things and 
criticises the misapplication of the public money, 
which is in some sort the property of each. In 
a word, what every one occasionally finds fault 
with, is not that too much is expended, but that 
it is unwisely expended, or that the best use 
possible is not made of the public resources. 
Now, in # nation like ours, buildings form a 
large item in the budget; it is, therefore, of 
consequence that they should be useful, sub. 
ae eprtnen nar and — no more than 
e value y represent; for we like to 
fall credit for the ietetinties we eethin-atees 
are rich and know what we have a right to 
expect. Is architecture prepared to give satis- 
faction to that spirit of true economy, which 
is certain to have a vigorous extension? I 
think not. Moreover, a singular phenomenon 
is witnessed in our days, which are so fertile 
in contradictions. On the one hand, those to 
whom the expenditure of the public money is 
intrasted are for the most part strangers to 
art, and often cherish the conviction in secret, 
if they dare not openly avow it, that what is 
called the mania for building is in of a 
State, and that if we were wise, we should 
limit ourselves to the erection of mere sheds, 
fit to last some fifty years, for all our public 


offices. They are horrified, and not without some 
reason, at seeing enormous sums in 
the erection of buildings whose destination is not 
altogether fixed, and which assame architectural 
forms whose adaptation no one can perceive. In 
their view, the architect is simply an enemy of 
the public prosperity,—a spending machine that 
makes short work of the purse when it has 
clutched hold of the strings. On the other 
hand, our architects, directed = a cen — 
enjoying its special patronage say in- 
re | by it, for it does not instruct), are not 

for refuting these charges: on the 
contrary, the tendency of their education is 
fully to justify them, since not a word is ever 
said to them about the direction of works or the 
judicious employment of materials, or the appli- 
cation of architectural forms and means of con- 
straction to the requirements of the case; 
but they are trained to produce designs that 
cannot be executed, and which are of a monu- 
mental character, no regard being had to the 
method of securing a wise economy. Thue, in 
one quarter of Paris the State is educating 
young men as architects, who in another quarter 
will incur the most bitter suspicion, and whose 
tendencies will be deliberately counteracted. 
The State will charge the architects with igno- 
rance of that which has not been taught them ins 
school maintained and protected by it, of which 
it is the master, and whose tendencies, hitherto 
at least, it has not thought fit to alter. It should, 
however, be observed that building has never 
ruined States during periods when architecture 
was in perfect harmony with national habits and 
wants, and was subordinated to the requirements 
of the case, the judicious use of the materials, and 
the necessities of the times. The buildings erected 
by the Romans in the provincial towns did not 
ruin them, but, on the contrary, contributed to 
the spread of civilisation and of ideas of order, 
wealth, and comfort, France was not ruined at 
the end of the thirteenth century, during which 
it rebuilt all civil and religious edifices onentire'y 
new plane. This was because those buildings 
then represented an idea, or were erected to 
satisfy real wants, and did exactly satisfy them. 
Their degree of richness depended on their dis- 
tinction; and it was impossible to mistake a 
palace for a hospital, ora guildhall for a princely 
mansion. The architectural forms were in 
harmony with the necessities of the times. Ina 
word, architecture was then a pliable art, appli- 
esble to everything, understood by all, and not 
@ conventional formula foreign to the social con- 
dition, to the times, and to practical appliances. 
It changed as did customs, and, free in its ex- 
pressions, it had not yet been subjected to the 
enervating régime by which we now see it 


oppressed. 








“ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS.” 


To the privileged “ few,” who have not as yet 
quitted Paris, last week offered a series of 
agreeable artistic surprises that amply compen- 
sated for the loss of any of the pleasures that 
the country may at this season afford. After the 
usual seclusion en loge of seventy.two days, the 
two competitors for the Grand Prix de Rome in 
the section of sculpture, exhibited on Tuesday, 
the 31st ult., at the Ecole des Beanx Arta their 
respective works. The subject chosen was the 
finding of Orpheus’s head and lyre, in the river 
Hebrus, after the cruel scene described so 
glowingly by Ovid in his “ Metamorphoses.” 
The subject was to be treated as a bas-relief, a 
form ill-suited, it may be observed, for compe- 
tition. Great satisfaction, however, is expressed 
with the result of this year’s labour, and much 
indecision reigned with regard to the fortunate 
candidate who should bear off the prize. On 
Friday, the jury gavé their verdict, which has 
named M. Cordonnier (No. 4) the prize.man in 
sculpture this year, and with him M. Labutat 
and M. Lefebvre. 

The same week there was an exhibition of the 
drawings of the ten candidates for the Grand 
Pri in architecture. The subject given was “ an 
Athénée or Athenzum for a large town,” in which 
were to be sama class-rooms, a 
concert-room, , conservatories, laboratory, 
gardens, &c., the whole adorned with reproduc- 
tions from the famous statues of antiquity. In 
the plans there was the usual manipulative skill 
displayed that all French architectural drawings 


exhibit, though in the artistic conception of the | th 


elevation much difference existed. com 
tition in architecture this year haa boon highly 
era. 





satisfactory, nor wasit without mature 
tion that the jury, on Saturday last, decreed 


1872, exempt from military service 5 a 
Nenot, however, who io in 
architecture, has already served his country; for, 
in 1870, when only seventeen years of age, he 
took an active part in the defence of Paris, and 
was decorated with a military medal ; three years 
later, on again being enrolled, he obtained the 
diploms of sub-lieutenant in the artillery. 

In the section of painting the jury, 
over by M. Meissonnier, awarded, on the 28th 
nlt., the Grand Priz to M. Theobald Chartran 
(No. 2), pupil of M. Cabanel (not of M. Gerdme, 
as erroneously stated), born at Besangon in 
1849. The other prizes were awarded to M, 
Friete] and M. Courtois. 

On Thursday, the 2nd inst., under the famous 
cupola of the French Academy, at no very great 
distance from the Ecole des Beaux Arts, a nume- 
rons assembly had been gathered to witness the 
distribution of the “ Prix de Vertus.” An extra 
treat was promised on the occasion, as M. 
Alexandre Damas fils, the well-known author of 
the “Demi-Monde,” the “ Etrangére,” and so 
many other famous works, was to preside, and 
to deliver a speech. M. Damas, with his usual 
wit, acquitted himself of his somewhat difficult 
task with success, and his speech, which has 
been by this time fully reported in the English 
journals, was received with unanimous approba- 
tion. It is much to be ted that we have 
not established a system of prizes like these in 
England, where such acts as that of Caris, the 
courageous Belgian workman, might be publicly 
and amply rewarded, as also not mere deeds of 
bravery, but those numerous examples of long- 
continued self-sacrifice that we know exist so 
often ignored. 

For the artistic world, the return of Malle. 
Sarah Bernhardt to the French Theatre, after so 
long an illness, is an event, and in the new réle 
of Andromaque, in Racine’a famous drama, the 
charming actress has reaped a fresh crop of 
merited Jaarels. 

With the re-appearance of this elegant 
comédienne is announced, on the other hand, the 
disappearance of the old Hétel Dieu, one of the 
most ancient hospitals in Europe, for its age 
reaches back more than 600 years. The new 
Hétel Dien being perfectly ready, the demolition 
of the old building will soon be completed. 








THE ARTISANS’, LABOURERS’, AND 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY. 


Tue report of the Committee of Investigation 
appointed to look into the affairs of this com. 
pany has been issued. The Committee report 
amongst other matters that they found that the 
Board appeared to have systematically abne- 
gated their proper functions by leaving almost 
everything to the secretary and manager. The 
practice seems to have been for two directors 
to sign from time to time a large aumber of 
blank cheques, and to hand them over to the 


wer | and manager for filling up and issuing 
at his retion. It appears that it frequently 
happened that no accounts were placed before 
the directors before they signed the ues, 
and that they were sometimes signed as long 
as three weeks or a month before the accounts 
even came in. Under these circumstances it 
was not very extraordinary to find that in many 
cases materials were purchased at an extravagant 
cost. A very great quantity of goods required 
were bought of one man of the name of 
Franckenberg, who, by trade a dealer in glass, 
supplied the company with a great many other 
articles which might have been far more cheaply 
bought from the wholesale dealers themselves, 
The prices actually charged to the company were 
most exorbitant. As to the land pu 
strong evidence was obtained of complicity 
the principal officer of the company, 
who suddenly sent in his resignation. The 
farther evidence since unfolded has implicated 
ee transactions nga Sel ane ~ 
ese le sums ve 
been charged to the company in excess of the 
prices which the real owners received for the 





properties produced. The Committee sre advised 
that the parties implicated in these transactions 
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are liable to repay to the company the money 
which they have so improperly abstracted. They 
think that if the-irregularities and waste which 
have already absorbed so mach of the company’s 
capital had been allowed to continue much longer 


bat everything was left to one or two persons. 
The present directors intended to bring all 
things out in the interest’ of commercial 
morality. 

Dr. Baxter Langley was: present, and: denied 
that he had derived any financial benefit from 
the company. : 

The thanks of the meeting were accorded to 
Mr. John Pearce; lately one of the auditors of 
the company, for his persevering and: disinte- 
rested efforts in promoting an investigation into 
theaffairs of the company,” and it was subse- 
quently resolved that the directors should pay 
Mr. Pearce 3001. as an honorarium, seeing that 
he had been put to considerable expense in the 
matter. 


Mr. B. Whitworth; M.P., in seconding a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, remarked that the’ 
tendency of property in London and the neigh- 
bourhood was to increase in value, and be be- 
lieved that it was in that way the company would 


have a return of prosperity. On that ground 
he advised them not to sell any of their estates. 








THE SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY’S OUTING. 


Tue annual excarsion of this society took 
place on the 30th July, under the presidency of 
Mr. J. R. Daniel Tyssen, F.S.A. The rendezvous 
was at Redhill Janction, near Reigate. 
and Gatton, having been visited by the Society 
in 1860 (see vol. ii. of the Society’s Proceed. 
ings), were not explored on this occasion. The 
members and their friends were driven to 


a king-post. The of the church, however, 
is the remarkable framed: tower, which 
is of ‘ There were eight 


no doubt original. After . the font, the 
gallery at the west end, the » said. the 
church was dedicated to St. = The 
ance. The cnobe of the was bad and 


; 
5 


the company were driven to the site of Thunder. 
field Castle where an essay wae read by Mr. W. 
Granville Leveson Gower, F.5-A: 

Mr. Gower commenced by saying the site was 
not mentioned in > It is ineladed in 


the Manor of Bletchingley, formerly 

to the family of De Horne: from the tnaioenee 
centary. is @ small earthwork jast out- 
side the outer ditch, which is all the earthwork 
now left remaining. The term“ castle” is not 
as the Medizovalists knew it, butis derived ‘from 
the Roman word “castrum,” an inclosure, or 
encampment. Thunderfield is the name of the 
common adjoining, and was derived from the 
Saxon word “Thor?” the Saxon god. Tradition 
says that King Athelstane had a house here, and 
also that a Danish battle was fought here, the 
only support of the latter being that some bones 
have.been found. 

Barstow Church was described by Mr, Ralph 
Nevill, F.S.A. He commenced by tracing. the 
history of the lords of the manor of Barstow. 
The church was not mentioned in Domesday, but 
mnugt have been erected soon after, from the re- 
mains of two Norman windows which can be 
traced. The large timber tower (similar to that 
at Newdegate Charch), is supported by massive 

piers 21 ia. square. The celebrated 
astronomer, John Flamsteed, was rector of this 
charch,. After describing the details of the 
sean oe eee 
& t ever 
church again, the plaster ceiling would be:re- 
moved, and the fine roof-timbers left open. 

Smallfield-place was next visited, and described 
by Mr. EK. A. OC. Godwin-Austen, At the 
Chequers Inn, Horley, a collation was provided, 
and a few speeches closed the day. 


SANITARY STATE OF BIRMINGHAM. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following note. 
worthy extracts from the Sewing Machine 
Chronicle, which gives a sad but’ true picture of 











before the notice of the Corporation of that 
ambitious and town. The condactor 
of the Builder, in connexion with the Social 


ofthe same kind some years ago, bat “ authori- 
ties” would not then believe; some of them 
as our pages of that time show, would willing] 
have stoned the speaker, had stoning. thea been 
the current mode of expressing dissent. Birming. 
ham is wiser now, and is, at any rate, willing to 
listen :— 
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Birmingham. It cannot be too often brought | plaster 


Science Association, told Birmingham a fewtruths | gen 
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CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, 
DUBLIN. 
MBE, GLADSTONE AT THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS; 
Srr,—I observe that Mr. Gladstone, at the 
of Architects, on April 30th, when 
ing om débris of former 


Can any‘of your 
not have the temerity to ask the distinguished 
statesman himself, who is the “some other 


of the question as the possible author. 
The roof of Christ Charch did not, strictly 
speaking; yield to the handof Time. The nortix 
of the nave was founded upon 


lit 
a 
i 
; 
s 
? 


Mr. i 

does not present the remotest analogy in ite: 
circumstances to those at Hissarlik under dis 
Tuomas Drew, F.R.LB.AL. 








WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPS: SCIENCE 
AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

Tue following is alist of candidates successful 

in the competition for the Whitworth scholar. 


ships; 1877 :— 
No. of Marks; . 
Theoretical. Pra ctical Total: 


F., 18, mechanic, Oldbam 1,373 |. pi : 
F.,2i,engineer,London ‘867... 969 1 
engineer, 


774% ... 1,060... 1,834 


; 1,606"... 198 ..,-1,808" 
Low, D. A., 20, engineer, Dundee 1,108 .,, 418 4... 1,626- 
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MASTERS AND MEN. 
London.—On the 2nd inst. a meeting of 


the following resolation as to its collection :— 
“That it is the opinion of this meeting that the 
local levy of 8d. per day be paid by every 
member (in work) on Saturday evenings through 
their shop stewards at their respective lodges 
between the hoars of 12 a.m. and § p.m., where 
the secretary or sub-committee shall receive it ; 
and in all cases of payment a lodge-stamped 
receipt shall be given to each member.” A 
Committee-man seconded this motion, observing 
that they would thereby be carrying out what 
had been the case in previous strikes. Mr. 
Storer maintained that the levy should be paid 
by every member in work, no matter what the 
work was; and every man was presumably at 
work, unless he put his name on the strike- 
roll. Mr. Nisbett said it was admitted on all 


ground that it was unfair. Mr. Nisbett, in the 
course of the discussion, contended that the 
code would allow piece-work, such as granite 
earbing. In any case he pointed out that they 
could not stop a man taking piece-work on 
as, having once struck, they could not 
strike again, and they had no control over him 
in regard to the matter, save that of force, of 
which he did not suppose a man would advo- 
cate the exercise. The resolution, on being put, 
was carried by a large majority. We quote the 
foregoing from the Daily Chronicle, which thus 


E 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 
Hythe.—At a meeting of the Hythe Town 


sanitary authority, the principal business was 


of the borough; Mr. Charles John Deane, of 
New Romney; and Mr. Arther H. Clarke, of St. 
| Lawrence, Thanet. The Council decided to 
appeint Mr. Miller. 
| Wandsworth.—Mr. J. C. Radford, C.E., sur- 
| veyor to the Wandsworth District Board of 
Works, has had an increase of 501. per annum 
made to his salary. 
Melksham.—Mr. Hookins has been appointed 
surveyor to the Melksham Sanitary Beard. 
Malvern.—At a meeting of the Malvern Local 








-| Board, on the 24th ult., the Streets Committee 


reported that they had examined the whole of 
the applicants (forty-six) for the appointment of 
assistant to the surveyor, and, in accordance 
with the resolation of the Board, they recom- 
mended three candidates, viz., Mr. Bascombe, of 
Southampton; Mr. Caink, of Malvern; and Mr. 


| Smythe of Birmingham, to the Board for final 


selection. Mr. Caink was elected. 
Wolverhampton.—The Wolverhampton Chro- 
nicle says :—“ It was scarcely to be expected that 
a gentieman holding the position which Mr. 
Anthony Morgan, the late borough surveyor, so 
long and ably occapied in Wolverhampton, should 
be allowed to pass away without some tangible 
tribute of respect beirg paid to his memory; 
accordingly we are not surprised to learn that 
shortly after his death a number of gentlemen 
connected with the Town Council, and other 
friends of the deceased, met together, and 
formed themselves into a committee for the 









Council, on the lst inst., sitting ag the urban . 








Lae 
states the case of the men on strike | purpose of obtaining subscriptions for the erec- 
“<The object of this extreme measure [the strike] is to| tion of a memorial. It was decided that no 
shorten the boure of fobone io eager gs and — . | public canvass should be made, bat the mayor, 
fifty a week, and to obtain an ance ages from 9d. as chairman of the committee, sent out circulars 


to 10d.an hour. In reference to the shortening of time, x ™ : 
many of the workmen reside short distance in the | to his colleagues in tie council, and other gentle- 


country, and being unable to reach their work in town men in the town, intimating to them what was 


until half aa hour after the time of commencing work, six | ORE A 
o'clock, owing to the lateness of the train service, they | proposed to be done, and soliciting their support. 
suffer pecuniary loss, What is wanted is to delay the A meeting of the committee was held on the 
time of commencing work balf an hour each day, to| 24th ult., when, from the report made by the 









obviate this inconvenience, An increase in wages is | 
wanted in consequence of the usual cause ia these esses, 
the dearness of the necessaries of life. Six months’ notice 
of the strike had been given to the employers. The 
namber of firms on which the strike bore was about 150 ; but 
of these fifty-five have conceded the increase in the rate 
of wages, though refasing to allow a curtailment of the 
time, This concession of part of the demand has been 

by the men, who now only press the other firms 
for a similar compromise, The London branch of the 
National Operative Stonemasons’ Society consists of 
nineteen lodges, with about 2,500 members on the books. 
Of this number about kalf-are in work for the firms 
whieh have given way, the other half being on strike. The 
fands at the disposal of the trade for the maintenance 
of a strike are ample; in fact, we understand that, with 
the exception of the engineering trade, no trade is in so 
flourishing @ condition, so far as money to fall back 
upon is concerned, The men on strike receive 18s. each 
a week, 12s. from the general fand of the society, and 
6s. from the local fund created for the purposes of 
strike, and to which each man in work contributes, 
under the operation of what is called # local log, 4¢. a 
week. Itis anticipated, however, that the strike will not 
be one of long duration. Thetrade in London was never 
known to be in s better condition; and we understand 
that a large amount of contract work is on hand in 
various parts of the metropolis. The firms are giving way 
individoally, as, it is supposed, the urgency of work re- 
quiring execution presses opon them.” 

Arbroath.—The slaters here bad their wages 
advanced, unsolicited, to 7}d. per hour in the 
spring. A few days since they were again ad- 
vanced to 8d., unsolicited. 

Aberdeen.—The strike of the Aberdeen masons 
still continues. It has pow gone on for two 
months, and there is no appearance of a settle. 
ment between the men and masters being come 
to. The number of men on the strike-roll is 
seventy-five, and each of these receives 14s. per 


bonorary secretary, Mr. T. J. Barnett, it appeared 
that the response so far bad been very liberal. 
Tne precise form which the memorial shall take 
has not yet been decided upon. 








LARGE NEW CONVENT BUILDINGS IN 
CAMBERWELL. 


A very large new convent, which, with the 
grounds, will cover upwards of an acre, is about 
to be erected in Camberwell. The site for the 
new structure is Myatt-road, opposite the Cam. 
berwell railway station, and immediately adjoin. 
ing the Roman Catholic Church of the Sacred 


the | Heart, with which it will be in connexion. The 


land forms part of the Myatt’s Fields estate, 
and, until its purchase for the purposes of the 
intended building, was used as a nursery and 
market-garden. The outer walls enclosing the 
grounds are now in course of erection, and the 
excavations for the foandation-walls of the con- 
vent itself have already been made. It will be 
uniform in ite architectural features with the 
church and clergy-house adjoining. The main 
frontage of the building to Myatt’s-road will be 
upwards of 70 ft. in length. 








SCARBOROUGH SPA COMPETITION. 


Srx,—In the notice of the above in your last issue, I 
am credited with being the successful 
I request you to add name of Mr. G. H. Hun 





week of strike pay. The number of men em- 


unt, my 
partner in this, as the was su and the 
award made, in our jack Sone? Tuos, Vestry. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Boston.—A stained-glass 
in the south side of the parish church 
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called as guests. Beneath these are 
miniature figures of angels in exch light, holding 
a scroll stretching across entire on 


ogo ati the Word as they were able 
to . ‘ 

Warwick.—Messrs. Heaton, Batler, & Bayne 
have been commissioned by a local committee to 
place a stained-glass window in St. Mary’s 
Charch to the memory of the late vicar, the 
Rev. J. Boudier. 

Bast Tytherley.—A stained.glass window, 
executed by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, bas just 
been inserted in the east end of East Tytherley 
Charch, as a memorial of the late Rev. J. Mason, 
for twenty-five years incumbent. In the central 
light of the window, which is an Early English 
triplet, are “ The Nativity,” “Tbe Crucifixion,” 
** The Incarnation,” and “The Atonement.” In 
the side lights are representations of “ Our Lord 
in Prayer” and “The Sermon on the Mount,” 
while beneath are “The Baptiem in Jordan” 
and ‘‘ The Inatitution of the Eachariat.” 

Melton Ross (lincolashire).—Two painted 
windows have lately been placed in the charch of 
this village, by bis family and friends, to the 
memory of the late Rev. W. H. Wyatt, rector of 
Melton. They are near the font, and are single. 
light windows of the Decorated period of archi- 
tecture. They contain richly-coloured subjecte, 
on quarry ground, of “Christ blessing little 
Children ” aod “ The Good Shepherd.” Messrs. 
Ward & Hughes are the artists. 

Bressingham.—Two memorial stained-glass 
windows have been inserted in the north aisle of 
Bressingbam Charch, Norfolk : one by Mr. Robert 
Bann, to the memory of his Jate father, the sub- 
ject being the two Apostles, “St. Peter and 
St. Paul”; the other by Mrs. Elizabeth Huson, 
to the memory of her late husbands, the subject 
being composed of various Scriptural devices. 
The work has been executed by Mesars. J. & J. 
King, of Norwich. 

Monifieth.— A window has just been placed in 
Monifieth parish church to the memory of the 
late Mr. Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen. The 


greater part of the window is occupied with two 


large figares, representing John the Baptist and 
St. Paul. pu apier on aigatieg on tae rman 
sward, stadded with wild flowers, while the stem 
of a tree, thrown into circles anc: semicirles, rises 
behind, and the branches and ]saves completely 
fill the whole window, and form a very pleasing 
and effective nd. The window was 
supplied by Messrs. Maurice & Co., of London, 


Ashbourn. —The restoration of the Flamboyant 
window over the door of the rorth transept of 
Ashbourne Chnrch will shortly be completed by 
the insertion of the stuined glass which the 
Misses Hartshorne have presented to the church, 
in memory of the deceased members of their 
family. The subject intended to be illustrated 
by the new window is the Orncifixion of our 
Lord. The work has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Hardman, of Birmingham. 
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MODEL BY¥E-LAWS: HEALTH ACT. 


Tux Local Government Board have issued, for | 


the use of the Guardians actiog as the Raral 
Sanitary Authority, a selection of model bye- 
nin ee 
Pablio Health Act, 1875 (88 and 39 Vio., cap. 55), 
with reepect to new streste and bailfings, beshe 
and washhouses, the cleansing of footways avd 
pavements adjoining any premises, the 

of house-refuse from any premises, 
of earth.closeta, 


i 


Prefatory memoranda accom the several | ; 
series of bye-laws to indicate the points of im- 
portance to which it is that the 
attention of the Bani Authority should be 
directed in connexion the special subjects 
to which those series relate. We will make an 
opportunity to retarn to them. 








WEST COMBE PARK ESTATE 
COMPETITION, 


Tr will be remembered that the directora of 
the Midland Land 


» recently purchased by them. There were 
fifty-two competitors, and the plans, with 
sections of roads and drainage, specifications, 
and estimates of costs, were exhibited at the 
Masonic Hall, Birmingham, last week, and the 
premiums were awarded ae follows :— 

1.—150 gui “ Invicta,” Mr. ‘ 
So Ce ET 
3.—60 » “Hie Labor,” Mr, Robt. Keirle. 
We are glad to find the 
voted, as an honorarium, ten 

i whose designs were 
most merit after the first three, Their names a-e as 
follow :—“ R: Finem,” Mr. A. C. Bean; “ Model,” 


Messrs. Beli & ; “ Finis coronat Opas,” Mr. H. M 
Cummings; ‘‘Civis,’ Mr. J ond i 


Messrs, & ss ae Mr, T, M. WN: ; 
“A Man of Kent,” Mr. P. 8. nell; * Finem Respice,” 
Mr. H. W. 8 ; “South Eastern,” Mr, R. Walker; 
“ Finem ” Mr, Henry Webb. 


THE ROMAN FORUM. 


Srm,—Ia your notice of my book on the Roman 
Forum, a question is raised as to the method of 
reasoniog applicable to the identification of 
ancient sites, which, as it has an interest inde. 
a rape of my humble work, may be thonght 

y your readers worthy of reconsideration. 

It is observed that “the author drops into jast 
the same arguing in a circle which other Romaa 
archwologists have shown sach a tendency to, 
and having qaoted the Monumentum Ancyranum 
to prove the position of the Temple of Saturn 
as being that of one of the temples flanking the 
Basilica Julia, quotes the same passage again to 
prove the position of the Basilica Julia, as being 








that which the sone of Satarn immediately | ‘sets 


adjoined.” The wer accordingly proceeds 
to suggest to archwologiste “the necessity for 
more consideration of the simplest rules of logic, 
and a recognition of the fact that you cannot 
daniel prove B, and then use B to prove 


This objection appears, if I may say so, to be 
founded upon a euse ion of the method 
of reasoning applicable to the subject. It is 
true that the topographer does not always 
ceed from one established deduction to 5 
His problems are not like those of Euclid, con- 
secutive, bat co-ordinate, The site of each 
member of a group of monuments may with 
equal reason be considered first, or last; and 
each identification must be taken as h i 
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THANKFUL. 


S1z,—As an old contribator, I feel im to 
thank you for acting as you so constantly do as 
the champion of oppressed and unjustly treated 
architects. Iam sure we owe you a deep debt 
of gratitade for taking our parte against the 
covetous world, which is so apt to take advan. 
tage of esgional men under shelter of being 
@ committee. E. A., Architect, 








VENTILATING DOORS. 
In reply to “Q. Q.,” who wrote in our last 


;{ ander the heading “ Wire Doors” (p. 794, ante), 


“§. 1.” suggests that some kind of louvres or 
hg laths moved by a lever might be found 
w é 


Siz,—In answer to “Q. Q.” for church 
ventilation, I propose an ordinary wooden door, 
with a 3 ft, 6 in. by 2 ft, 6 in. opening at the 
top, in the place of a panel, it being filled in witb 
galvanised iron laths to work on pins at theside, 
the same as a Venetian lath, to be worked in an 
endless screw and small lever placed on one side ; 
the laths to be bevelled upwards from the 
inside, which would prevent draught and en- 
courage ventilation. Wittiam Rigi. 











SURREY MASONIC HALL, 


Sra,—As the conelading paragraph 
last. week, wherein you state “the cost. of the building 
was nearly 12,0007." 
and more especially the Craft, I beg permission to state, 
through the medium of your valuable paper, the following 


The contract for the building was 4,890/. The bill sent 
in amounted to 7,9001, which sum incladed complete 
furniture and fittings for the Temple and ante-room, and 
also 3004, charged for fittings and furniture for the 
Banqueting-room and Public Hall. 

The builder received upwards of 4,(027., but the bill for 
7,9.01. being justly disputed, caused the building to be 
offered for sale. I was a bidder, and in the opinion of 
eminent judges the building fetched its full value. In the 
event of it being turned into a club, I shall build atemple 
as an addition to a building I am sbout to erect fur the 
accommodation of a literary institution, in the immediate 


neighbourhood. 
W. Ramszy, Chairman of Directors. 








Books Received. 


A Manual of Gothic Mouldings, with Directions 
for Copying them, and for determining their 
Dates, Lilastrated of 600 Ex. 
amples. By F. A. Pater, M.A. With nome. 
rons Additions and Improvements by W. M. 
Fawoetr, M.A., Architect. Foarth Hdition, 
> John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 


secure accuracy, give the work a more. 
i character. At the same time; the 
making 


in your article of 
is calculated to mislead the public, | . 







Probably will settle quite 
upon any fixed ; and though it is 
true the terms quoted convey no cbrono- 


impossible to enter into the spirit of Medimval 
work critically and historically without a stody 
of thie pecaliarly architectaral type of decora- 
tion. Whether it is possible to.over-rate the im- 
portance of minute study of mouldings in refer- 
pag ont aag an ray wag alg er 
* ve its ides. 80 

ag Amt ap of as if a lifetime woald 
hardly be safficient for acquiring perfection in 
the art. of designing mouldings alone ; which, if 
we granted it to be so, be ponety: seem & 
satisfactory employment ife even for a pro- 
fegsed architect. We do not think there is any 
danger of architectural designers erring on this 
side, however ; practically we may imagine that 

ings commonly receive too little attention, 
and that, whether the building be a Gothic or a 


q 
; 


sd to the student’s *.ctention, as if it wero 
oe pram eeepc arly cae “y 
regard to such points of detail, it may be sai 
thle onght ye to have done, but uot to leave the 


other undone. Bat in aa point of 
view, as we have said, Gothic mobahatpe cuslly 





occupy an almost more important place than in 
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gn block, Islington Workhouse school For the erection of Wes For erection of the pag ©. tions Cum, 
ae eo £2,835 0 0 ee a a anne Brock, architects oe ee : 
Vears & Co. 2,577 0 (0 Ferre § Baek io caer ne uk 1,205 0 0 
Howard & Co. v.c.ccccscessesssoveseee 2,459 0 0 Tarrant & 
Larter & Son ane 8 Nightiogale ( For and decorations to the Manor Hal, 8 
Faliad & Co. siscccrcscoscvssecseesecee 2,14) 0 0 inn Solomon, ro ee Wash 2526 0 0 
Prout 1,995 0 0 Jeffreys Messrs. Cartiss i. 510 0 0 
Mattock, Bros. .......+0. et eereereeees 1,933 0 0 se Atkins (accepted) esgagpebeoene, 495 0 0 “3 
Pg Si thy ene f missi -hall in connexion wi 4 alterations and ‘to No, 82, Great Tower. 
. Mark's Church, Victoria Park, for the Rev. J. W.| For alterations to Woodlands, Uxbridge, for a seach; ton tas. Boden: ties us| re 


a, Messrs. Hills & Fletcher, 


supplied :— 



































Scchbsivecbiacubsesiael srssccseene Sl sboe. 0 O 
re) 1,528 0 0 
ET TLD, scengeseeresnpreaeeen: Ae ee 
Coleman 1,477 0 0 
Sheffield (accepted) .. 1497 0:0 
For the =, of West India House, Leadenhall. 
street. _ : Lewis Holmes, architect. Quantities bup- 
plied Waghorn :— 
bob "aes wereinor BONING 0.0 
Petman & Fotmeringhaas : - 
00 
00 
0.0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
eoupeegnnen: 000 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby............cc000000 27,691 0 0 
For the West Ead Sena Bays- 
water. Messrs. N.S. Joseph and W, & G, Audsley, joint 
architects :— 
Kirk & Randall ~noveioda ee 00 
Downs 00 
°°0 
“3 00 
e, Wi 18,673 0 0 
Scrivener & Whit6............00« 18,403 0 0 
Seunet @ilans” js ceeee 18,083 0 0 
Adamson 17,980 0 0 
Pet; DOG, sitcisicdsiains.ccinks acco 17,042 0 0 
BDOW wcscccrsessessorrensestsecsnesserres 16,503 0 0 





For embankment to the river Thames, and 
retaining wails, pump-wells, engine-house, ee ney Boney 
chimney-sbaft, tanks, filters, &c., for the Chiswick Im- 
provement Commissioners. Mr. i. O. Smith, engineer :-— 
Walliams, Son, & Wallington... £14,2- 20 0 














0 
Bughied ae 
ag 923 0 0 
Acock 12,429 0 0 
Nowell & Rob 12,350 0 0 
Downs & Co, oss...cessserseoesve see 11,900 0 0 
Phillips & Co. ........ woegecenstaascee 11,092 0 0 
Prout 10,490 0 0 








For a residence to be. erected on the Dover-road, 
Folkestone, for Mr. Glazier. Mr. Burgess J. Reeve, 
arte a Sanuittien supplied :— 











Prebble - : ° 
Brooks . 64 00 
Butler (accepted) ..... pdenscssdisbecés 676 0 0 





For two houses to be erected on the Broadwa , Sand- 
este, Kent, for Mr. R. J. Sidle. Mr. Burgess z. Reeve, 
architect. Quantities sw {exclusive of bricks, 
chimney-pieces, stoves, an gas) :— 

0! 











eeocecoeceo 
eocoeoocse 


For the erection of warehouse, Holiday- Lud 
hill, for Messrs, Fourdrinier, Hant, & AeA Cherise 
Bell, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. E. Stoner and Mr. 











T ® 
Geneteliee ones 
Brass 


for Mr. T, 
tects :-- 





Heury Lovegrove :— 
Wepeewet.. te) SS £5,900 0 O 
DOM srcrctpemesitnaebcceeeuie, So 5,862 0 0 
Killby -- 5,355 0 0 
Nightiageia iaeaies 5,175 0 0 
Scrivener & White .. srorrersee 8,118 0 O 
Browne & Robinson... . 5116 0 @ 
Tarrant & Sons............ ahbooinedaes 5, 0°08 


| Wiehe Mr. Lewis Solomon, 








Davey 
Vernall 





. For alterations and 
Fenchurch-street. Mr. 


mee 
agains te, Sadie sr 




















For additions to offices of the Thames 
lied by Mr. 

supp 

(accepted) 





buildings, Stread’s- 


Visteria » Dwellings’ “Associstion 





eee acceeniune 


Stroad’s-vale, sing, fo th the 


architect. Quantities by Mr, J. Ti, Stredwich and Mocns’ 
Selby & Rogers:— 7 





Adamson & BONS,...0200 21,853 . soransersen, cs) > ‘ 
aeaeecenseeenetetens Preertieet sy 150 


J. & J, Greenwood...... AMT disntdous. Miss 
For well node eam om Contract No. 1. 


Mr. Henry pied). z 


cron, Darks Wiad, Losi Ainenes Me 








Eaiecnt taoharte aueee soot 


Peert Peete 0 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B. G T—W. D. &Co.—J. 1-8 2P-F. CO BRO R— | 
EB. W.—B. P.—C.—J. W. R.—F. 8.—H. L-H. &F.—J. 8.W. B 
ER L-~M—?.L—W. R—H. P.—W. P. G Dr. P.—-8. YE 
©. 6-5. W. 8-L—-J. L HJ. A BL 8-@ BO 8 ~ 
H. 0. &—b. J. R.-P. G. B—H. J. Fett 5 Oe Sheer 
mentioned).--G. B. (depends on priate not stated. Take 
the spot).—W. W. (next wees).—£. B. (next week). 
ee ee eae 


All statements of wis 9 ns Ss eet 








For new building, 59 
street. Mr. B ml 


Chapman... tesa 


Robinson... 
Bracher 


mn 60, en and Gracechurch- 
cchinnadenncdicine te a £5,750 
“ 5,280 





Colls & Bons ..........008 Piesnmneins oot & 
Newman & Maan .....ccercesesereres 





eceoocoeeo3 
eocoocoooeoseo 











For the erection of seven blocks of buildings in Peel- 
street, for the National Dwellings aoniaty i 

Hill, Higgs, & Hiil............. geen 

Cowland, Bros. 

Kirk & Randall ................. osde 

Newman & Mann ....00.....000 oe 18, 


Sewell & Co. 


eo 





Browne & Robinson ............... 1 





Bea & Co, ...0« 


me be & sg at 
Leda ° 
on ae Aa edetanustivtpeipaseccesionss ved 


For boilding four houses -— S 
tepney-green, 





owceeocoecscocooo 
.. eoncoocoooos 





Davis & Emanuel, archi 
Williams & Son 


Joh & Co. 





Athertoa & Latte 
Jadd & Hawkiogs 


& 
PEs 





bo bo be be 
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For tee Oxford Main 


; 
23 
1 





33) 
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oak bt fd ted at 
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For ae and repairs to No. 23, 
. White, Messrs. Selby 


kichards 


; 


ne 


i 


& 
we 





Sawyer ..... 


Messrs. Lister (accepted) ... aba 





by the nawe and of the sender, not tor 
eee oh cemnuie 
Init tasstin ge soeta of.eoumen, wiih the smiuke 
CHARGES FOR | i 
4 fap ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT.» ©. 
pabper) mmarated pian Pt 
FOUR “Anes (about THIRTY or under .. per 
PRE-PAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY 
*.° Postage Stamps must not be sent. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUYLDER” is direct trom the Office, to residents 
tn any prt of the United at the rate of 195. pér annum. 
Pa in Aceance, 


ata cet, SOUS aaa 


Advertisements cannot be received for the cwrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. : 














Quarrym 
List of Prices at the and Depdts; 
ao oso raat any parvo te King, 0 


Bath sabrina Hamachi Wilta. [Apvt.] 





eaitig a argo 
MM. srObDART 4 00 


sai, ak aiclicad een ai’ [Apvr.} 
The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 





‘| sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, 





sepeea; and deailagiaalie [Apvr.] 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee, Factory, 69, Fleet-st, London, E.0. 


N -B.— DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION, 











